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Window 


By RaedAlAbed 

SurfStqff-W rixer '■-. .••• 

WHAT’MAKES a laxidriver cot his day short 


craze, watch football 


on 


Jordan 


• aii*u' jn. *r un ™- aiM noperaiiy beat the 

■ A^i vdU compensate-me for the lost dinars.” 

:. The taxi zig-zagged along the road, the driver 
cursing evety pedestrian in sight 

It was six ip the evening and the guy was In a 

■ hurry to -watch the match that was going to start in 


half an hour. But the Saudi ieam lost, and Janeel 
lost another day—he must have been in a bad 
mood all the next day. 

Jameel's case is not unique. Almost everyone in 
Jordan, including foreign residents, are sharing 
the football addiction. Soccer fans or not, right 
now they have a common habiL While it is a tem¬ 
porary addiction for some, for others it is a time 
of tension, nerves and soaring blood pressure. 

This is also’ a golden month for businesses, res¬ 
taurants, cafes, bars and even for 'short-term busi¬ 
nesses.’ 'Hie innovative, and anyone wanting to 
moke a quick buck, can set up a tent with a televi¬ 


sion and audiences will pour in. And you would 
have a thriving, although, short-rerm business— 
especially if you served coffee, tea, pepsi and of 
course the old narghile. 

Or how about setting up a makeshift cafe on 
your roof? Invite your neighbors to come and 
watch with you so they won’t start complaining 
when you make too much noise. 

Since the first game of the day starts at 3:30 
local time, government employees arc lucky as 
they clock-off at 2 pm. With a little push and 
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Draft law assails 



freedom 


By Raed A1 Abed 

Star Staff Writer ' 

NO ONE could fail to realize 
that the draft press law cur¬ 
rently in the hands of deputies 
aims at containing the .inde- - 
pendent press in Jordan. The 
proposed law. which doesn’t 
give judges any leeway, sanc¬ 
tions the suspension of an . 
accused paper during the trial 
in certain violations. AH arti¬ 
cles of the draft will turn the 
dailies and weeklies—if they 
survive—into official gazettes. ' 

Despite the words of wis¬ 
dom that open the draft; which 
talks about the right of free¬ 
dom for all. the ainbi_ 
worded taboos througboitf 

draft simply. Julti press 
and not only deletes die 
to freedom of the press, but 
also access to any information 
for people in general... The ' 
common phrase to cling to. 
almost every ‘taboo’ in the : 
draft was "unless permitted by 
the concerned authorities”. 

Jail and bankruptcy awaits 
journalists. The draft - law 
links punishments for viola¬ 
tors with other existing laws. 
Article 56 states -that if the 
committed violation is deemed 
a crime under any other law 
the ^accused will receive the 
maximum penalty.; Such an 
article is an advance verdict 
on certain violations .which are 
common in the press tew, the 
penal code and the state secur-. 
ity law. and could lead to 
imprisonment for a journalist, 
with maximum sentence. 
However, it will be easy for 
the director of the Press and . 
Publications Dept to interpret 
any violation to taboos and fit 
it casly with any of the three 
laws. 

Article J3/A orders daily 
newspapers to increase capital 
from JD .50.000 to JD 
500.000. Section B of. the 
same article orders other pub¬ 
lications and weeklies to. 
increase their capital from JD 
15000 to JD 150,000. Both 
must deposit the money in 
cash to banks: 

Article 14 orders owners of 
the daily papers to present the 
Minister of Information with a 
hank guarantee of JD 100.000. 
while weekly papers must 
submit a JD 50.000 bank guar¬ 
antee to the Minister. The spe- . 
cialized press have to guaran¬ 
tee JD 20,000. 

These new bank guarantees 



mean that one maximum pen¬ 
alty under Article 42 could 
cost riie .: paper it§ ; whole 
deposit 

The Minister . authorizes 
deductions from these deposit 
guarantees in cases of finan¬ 
cial penalties, compensations 
or fees, as required by the law.: 

Article’27/A states that the 
appointed editor-in-chief must 
have at least 10 yeart experi¬ 
ence as a-full-time journalist. 
Chief editors have to check 
attendance at least every 
month at the-Press and Publi¬ 
cations Dept. Article 28 warns 
editors if they are absent from 
work for two successive 
months "without an excuse” . 
(hey will lose tbeir posts. 

The draft also canceled the 
article in the current law to 
divest the government of its 
equity in the mainstream dai¬ 
lies. The new draft allows the 
government to maintain, 
through die Social Security 
Corp., and the Jordan Invest¬ 
ment Corp, a controlling inter- ' 
est of 62 percent inA/ffal and 
32-. percent equity in Ad 
Dustour. 

Article 42 of the draft law 
imposed government censor¬ 
ship on 14 wide-ranging sub¬ 
jects, -10 from the current law . 
and four new. ones—some of 
them extremely broadly • 
worded—-that applied all 
forms of written and pictorial 
publication. 


The draft also gives the 
government the opportunity to 
establish its own newspapers, 
something which is banned 
under the current law. 

The draft law expanded the 
content taboos adding four 
more subjects to the 10 
already exicting in the current 
law. The draft imposes stag¬ 
gering restrictions on all forms 
of published information 
including publishing or dis- 
patching news, views, opin¬ 
ions, analysis, information, 
reports, caricatures, photos of 
any sort that may disparage 
any of the following: 

■ Anything that offends the 
King and the Royal Family 

■ Information related to the 
Jordanian Armed Forces and 
security forces, unless it is 
permitted either by the con¬ 
cerned authority or by a gov¬ 
ernment official 

■ Materials which show 
contempt for any religion rec¬ 
ognized by the Constitution 

■ Anything. deemed to 
offend the judicial system and 
its measures (new) 

■ is damaging to national 
uoity, or encourages rancor, or 
incites hatred, discord and dis¬ 
harmony among .members of 
society 

■ Government documents 
of a confidential nature: 

■ Which offends the dig¬ 
nity or personal freedoms of 


individuals of damage their 
reputation 

■ Thai contains personal 
insult or scandal about the 
Heads of Slate of Arab. 
Islamic of friendly countries, 
or that harms Jordanian rela¬ 
tions with other countries, 
unless there is mutual 
treatment 

■ Which are contrary to 
public morals and ethics 

■ Which includes false 
news or rumors that offend 
public interests qr state depart¬ 
ments, without evidence pre¬ 
sented by the writer proving 
the truth of whm he has 
written 

■ Minutes of closed ses¬ 
sions of Parliament. withouL 
permission 

■ Which is intended to 
shake confidence in the 
national currency 

■ Advertisements promot¬ 
ing medicines and medical 
products, unless such publica¬ 
tion is approved in advance by 
the Ministry of Health 

- ■ That provokes illegal 
public strikes or set-ins or 
gatherings 

The same article gives the 
right to the director of the 
press and publication to seize 
any foreign publication that 
violates the articles of (he 
draft. Something goes against 




King heads home after meeting Clinton 


AMMAN (Star)—His Majesty King 
Hussein on Monday met with US Presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton in Washington, where 
they discussed bilateral relations, the fal¬ 
tering peace process and the efforts 
exerted to put it hack nn track. 

The American President affirmed the 
commitment of the United Suites to con¬ 
tinue its aid program to support Jordan's 
economy. He also affirmed his coun¬ 
try's understanding of the military needs 
of Jordan's Armed Forces, and its will¬ 
ingness to modernize their defence capa¬ 
bilities. develop hetter training tech¬ 
niques and to modernize its equipment. 

The two parties also discussed the 
peace process and the obstacles facing 
it, affirming the importance of exerting 
efforts to put the peace process back on 
track. 

They also affirmed the importance of 
trying to bring about success to the US 
initiative, particularly after the Palestin¬ 
ian acceptance. President Clinton coiled 
on the Israelis in accept the initiative in 
order to spare the region from further 
turmoil. 

The two parties also discussed several 
regional issues, like the Iraqi question. 
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where they called for the alleviation of 
the suffering of the Iraqi people. The 
current status of the Libyan and Suda¬ 
nese sanctions were also discussed. 

The meeting was attended by Chief of 
the Royal Court Fayez Tarawneh and 


Jordan’s Ambassador to Washington 
Marwan Muashcr. 

King Hussein also met with US Sec¬ 
retary of Slate Madeliene Albright, and 
the two parties discussed similar politi¬ 
cal and economic issuesJl 


Action needed to end family crime 


Continued on page 2 


By Ilham Sadeq 

Star Staff Writer 
NO ONE can deny that the 
family is the most important 
social institution both for its 
members and for society. 
Should such a fundamental unit 
become a source of oppression, 
frustration and even crime, 
then it would seriously disrupt 
the very fabric of society. 

Family crime, as termed by 
analysts, has begun to sound 
alarm bells in light of the many 
cases wc hear about everyday. 
A father kills his wife and chil¬ 
dren. then kills himself; a 
grandson murders his grand¬ 
mother. u brother kills his sis¬ 
ter and now a mass murder 
committed by a 19-year-old. 

What is the reason behind 
this trend, which threatens the 
stability and security of 
society? 

A Special Directorate for the 
Protection of the Family was 
set up for this serious matter. 

'■This Directorate was estab¬ 
lished last February, following 
a decision by the Minister of 
Interior upon instructions from 
His Royal Highness Prince 
Hassan." said Dr Has hem Al 
Sahhagh. general secretary at 
the Ministry of Interior. "The 
main objective of the Directo¬ 
rate is in maintain solid and 
healthy family units, because 
the family constitutes the basic 
element of a successful society: 
one where there is no room for 
crime or drugs." 

Many sociologists argue that 
the personality of every indi¬ 


vidual is formed within the 
family, preparing them to face 
the outside world and to adapt 
and behave within the social 
boundaries. 

“Protecting the family starts 
with education, a part of which 
is to teach children, through 
cultural and religious instruc¬ 
tion, that certain behaviors 
such as drug taking, drinking 
or gambling are prohibited." 
Dr Sabbagh explained. “If bal¬ 
anced ties are built, then the 
family will be strong enough to 
face any problems that may 
arise.” 

Also, the Directorate aims to 
clarify the roles of parents and 
children to establish a balanced 


relationship between the two. 
and focus on the part played by 
the husband and wife and the 
effect this has on the psycho¬ 
logical and social character of 
their children. 

Dr Sabbagh pointed out that 
this heavy task could not be 
shouldered by the Ministry* of 
Interior alone, and that other 
ministries should share the 
responsibility, such as the Min¬ 
istry of Awqaf (which can par¬ 
ticipate by activating mosques 
to cany out a massive aware¬ 
ness campaign, outlining the 
religious stance on crime etc.!, 
the Ministry of Information, the 
Continued on page 2 
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Motives for latest 


murders baffle society 


AMMAN (Star)—Jordanians were shocked 
last week by the mass killing by a youth df 
11 members of his family and his friend. 

It- was reported that the teenager's likely 
motivation for the crime was a “precaution¬ 
ary measure” in response to the family’s 
threat to kick him out of the house if he 
failed the Tawjihi exams. But later it was 
reported that he did it in order to inherit tbe 
house and his tether’s company. This news 
remains unconfirmed. 

The public's immediate reaction towards 
the incident was condemnation of such a 
heinous crime. Many described the killer to 
be ‘Impious and ungrateful” for assassinat¬ 


ing three generations of his family. 

Now people are beginning to focus more 
on what m3de him commit such a lerrible- 
crime—what are the real motives behind it? 

Dr Sari Nasir front the University of Jor¬ 
dan told The Star that it is better to wait and 
see Lhe result of the investigations, adding 
that all we can do now is speculate. “Gener¬ 
ally speaking, crime is escalating in Jordan, 
and there are three main causes behind it.” 
he remarked. 

Society is growing and expanding, and 
therefore becoming more complicated. 


Continued on page 2 
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Economy cited as the core of Eritrea-Ethiopia conflict 


By John Daniszewski 
. MAKELE, Ethiopia—Outside Ayder 
Elementary School, the grounds are 
, pocked with holes, each innocuous- 
looking depression representing a crater 
‘' left by a cluster bomb. 

In recent days, there was a hailstorm 
of. explosives here that 
sent glass, rocks and - _ 

searing, twisted metal. 

flying . helter-skelter 
among classroom 
buildings. 

The spray ripped 
through doors, cortcrete- 
btock walls—and 
. children. 

• . “This was barbarism, w • 

there was no fighting near here.” said 
Desali Fispba, a spokesman for the gov¬ 
ernment of-northern Ethiopia’s Tigray 
province, looking with indignation at the 
scene where more than a dozen pupils 



R e port 


were wounded or killed m an Eritrean air 
attack on 5 June. 

The bombing of Makele, which killed 
at least 47 people, and a subsequent aer¬ 
ial attack that killed four people Thurs¬ 
day at Adigrat. 50 miles to the 
north, are part of a nasty bonier 
war that has broken out 
between Ethiopia and Eritrea, a 
former province. 

The war between the two 
former friends is not only a 
human tragedy, it also is a set¬ 
back for US foreign policy, 
which had banked on Ethiopia 
and Eritrea to be partners in 
creating a new zone of stability 
in the famine-and-war-plagued 
Hoim of Africa. To outside observers, the 
war has been mystifying. . 

Why should two of the planet's poor¬ 
est countries, which only recently began 
rebuilding from decades of war and stag¬ 


nation, choose to fight over a few hun¬ 
dred square miles of remote, semiarid 
land? Ethiopia calls it “insanity" and 
says it was attacked without-provocation: 
Eritrea says that it is duty-bound to 
assert control over an area it was right¬ 
fully due under 19th-century treaties. 

But Desali and many residents here 
discern more in the recent bombings than 
a dispute over frontiers: They think Eri-' 
trea is motivated primarily by econom¬ 
ics— that it is lashing out against Ethio¬ 
pia's Tigray province, in part out of 
frustration with a region that could 
become a commercial rival. 

Tigray, Ethiopia’s northernmost prov¬ 
ince, adjoins Eritrea. It traditionally has 
been known for growing grain and rais¬ 
ing cattle and sheep but lately, attention 
has shifted here to industry. 

Ethiopian Prime Minister Meles 
Zenawi is a Tigrayan. and. under his 
leadership, the central government in 


Addis Ababa has been tunneling more 
resources to the far north, including 
investment and development projects. 

Erirrea. struggling to make its econ¬ 
omy function, has not welcomed the 
competition, said Nefsannet Asfaw, a 
member of the Ethiopian Parliament 
from Tigray. “They think that we 
shouldn’t have factories that they have.” 
Desali agreed, asserting, *The Eritreans 
say it openly, that each of these indus¬ 
tries is like a bomb pointed at them.” 
Makele, indeed, looks tike a boomtown. 

Situated in a watered valley sur¬ 
rounded by plateaus and mountain 
ridges, the ciLy of 115.000 people bustles 
with commerce and enterprise. Its roads 
are crowded with giant trucks, camel car¬ 
avans and donkey trains, all carrying 
goods off to markets in different 
directions. 

Since the end of Ethiopia’s 17-year 
civil war-in 1991, a number of govern¬ 


ment-owned and private factories have 
opened here, some built by Tigray tins 
returning from the United States and 
other places of exile. 

They arc making leather products, 
bicycles and truck parts, as well as mar¬ 
ble goods. Workers are rebuilding the 
main highway. 

There is a new electrical substation, 
and half a dozen hotels are operating or 
under development to cater to European 
tourists interested in Tigray’s early 
Christian churches and other antiquities. 

The souring spirit i*. epitomized by a 
170-foot monument, topped by a golden 
globe, constructed on a hill overlooking 
Makele. It is meant to symbolize 
Tigray's re-emergence from the blood¬ 
shed and suffering of the country's long 
war. 

Officials here think it is no coinci- 


Continued on page 2 
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Draft press law set to stamp 
out freedom of expression 


The draft law 

What do the Deo 


For the 
Record 


Continued from page 1 


Royal orders lo the prime 
minister asking the govern¬ 
ment not lo. prevent any for¬ 
eign publication from entering 
the country. regardless of the 
content. 

Nevertheless., one other sur¬ 
prising taboo stated in article 
44 of Ihe draft, bans the press 
1101)1 publishing information 
on stages of investigation, 
court cases, and even from 
icponing crimes committed 
in Ihe country, It also bans 
publishing the minutes of any 
court sessions unless permit¬ 
ted by the general prosecu¬ 
tion. Penalties for violations 
of this article also would also 
jpply to correspondents of the 
foreign press and media 

The draft gave the power 
ol the PPD lo control over 
the work of the Press Associ¬ 
ation. Articles 8.9 and 10 
gave authority to the PPD 
director to regulate foreign 
correspondents' licences, 
with article 10 also demand¬ 
ing that foreign correspon¬ 
dents lake up membership of 
the Press Association. Article 
u bans any paper from hiring 
anyone to work as a journal¬ 


ist if they do not match the 
definition of journalist as 
stated in the PA’Jaw. 

This article will affect 
many journalists who work 
for the foreign press 3nd 
media and who are not mem¬ 
bers of the PA. 

The draft specifies exorbi¬ 
tant monetary fines for viola¬ 
tions. that will lead to (he 
closing down of at least 13 
weeklies and hang the rest of 
the papers in the balance. 
Article 53/A slates that a 
financial penalty ranging 
between JD 30.000 lo JD 

5D.W0 for any violation of 
the 14 taboos fisted in article 
42. In addition, all income 
from that issue of the paper 
will be added to the national 
treasury. 

Penalty article no. 53/A4 
states that violators of article 
42 and 44 will be liable to 
pav further lines raneinn 
from JD ,15.000 to JD 25.000 
in addition to confiscation of 
income from the offending 
issue, as mentioned above. 

Penalties don't stop at 
hefty fines but expand to sus¬ 
pension of the newspaper 
during trial closure of the 
paper following three viola¬ 


tions . Penalties can be levied 
against a chief editor, pub¬ 
lisher and writers, consider¬ 
ing them as "partners in 
crime". 

The draft empowered the 
director of the PPD to ask the 
court lo suspend a newspaper 
within 24 hours. 

In a clear interference of 
judicial independence Article 
53/A5 states that the publica¬ 
tion will be suspended by a 
court verdict in the instance 
of violations to any of the 
clauses in articles 42 and 44. 

Closure and suspension of 
papers features in almost ail 
articles of the draft. Article 
53/B5. for example, suites 
that a court can suspend a 
publication for a period no 
less than three months in 
case of repeated violations. 

The irony is that these pen¬ 
alties have been expanded to 
reach all Jordanians, not just 
journalists and their bosses. 
Article 54/B warns that any 
person who “smuggles" a 
publication and distributes it 
in the country will he sub¬ 
jected to a fine ranging from 
JD2.000 to JD 3.000jf 


By Star Staff Writer 


AT 1:50 pm last Tuesday the 
director of the Press and Publi¬ 
cation Dcpl. walked into Par¬ 
liament carrying copies of the 
new press and publication draft 
law. If was an unusual way. 
since the draft law is usually 
delivered by the government 
mail. 

However, the excited direc¬ 
tor who was responsible for 
drawing the draft, sparked a 
wide-spread protest in the 
. country for the penalties and 
I restrictions it imposed against 
' press freedoms. The “punish¬ 
ment law" ns. many describe it. 
i has already been submitted to 
Parliament to be given lop 
i priority. 

The govern mem drew the 
i draft wilhoui mking into con¬ 
sideration any of the sugges¬ 
tion made by the Press Associ¬ 
ation. Leading sectors in 
society including papular 
organizations and NGO’s arc 
joining the press community in. 
their denunciation of the draft. 

Salem Al Nahas. general 
secretary of the People's Dem¬ 
ocratic Party. (Hashed), criti¬ 
cized the lull’. He savs that the 


Lower House has the right to 
reject this draft and put for¬ 
ward a counter draft of its own. 

He says that a law of this 
kind is not urgently needed, the 
government simply wants to 
speed up ihe economic restruc¬ 
turing program at the expense 
of the press and lo stop it from 
criticizing Israel. 

The president of the Jorda¬ 
nian Writers Association, 
Fakhri Qawar was equally 
tenth. He described the amend- 
nums la the law as unconslitu-. 
tional. stressing that the Consti¬ 
tution upholds the freedom of 
expression. He pointed out dial 
th; draft i* against the “Fourth 
Estate." something that would 
hinder it from operating freely 
as publication owners are over¬ 
burdened by heavy financial 
obligations. Qawar helieves 
that if the is law is passed then 
ii would be another blow to the 
democratic process. 

And the list just goes on. 
Even government supporters 
arc against the draft. 

Former director of the Jor¬ 
dan News Agency. Petra, 
Khttled Mahadin. criticises the 
government's insistence on 
loruifu: ahead to endorse the 


new draft, despite the fact that 
the courts overturned the last 
amended press law earlier this 
year. 

He added that Article 3 
which speaks about the right to 
express opinions freely, is 
being restricted by many other 
articles. 

Dr Suleiman Sweis of the 
•Jordan Human Rights Society 
says it contradicts recent offi¬ 
cial statements which stated 
that the draft would, in fact, 
increase the ceiling of press 
freedoms and democracy, “ft is 
clear now that officials deal 
with public opinion through 
misleading tactics which would 
create a crisis of trust between 
popular sectors and the 
nation's representatives." 

He wonders who will then 
dare to disclose the truth? Will 
a staff journalist be eager to 
present all his evidence with 
the threat of stiff penalties 
hanging over him? 

Mr Sweis describes the draft 
law as a setback in Jordan's 
commitments to Human Rights 
pacts, the National Charter and 
the Constitution. He appealed 
to parliament to reverse the 
draft law, and called on the 


public and human rights insti¬ 
tutions to do their best to.pre¬ 
vent its endorsement 

Hani Dahlah, general secre¬ 
tary of the Arab Human Rights 
Organization was of the same 
opinion. He said that the 
finances are excessive and the 
the draft should be studied 
thoroughly by ail concerned 
parties. 

Former - deputy, Saleem 
Zubi. said even the press law 
of 1993 was more acceptable. 
“We expect press freedoms to 
increase, not go back." . 

But surpringly the President 
of the Associations’ Counril, 
Husni Abu Ghaida. had a 
somewhat different tone. He 
said the law had positive signs 
as it handles expression of free¬ 
dom in a flexible manner. 
However, he added that fines 
imposed on the press should be 
logical and applicable. He said 
however, that the ball was now 
io the parliament's court. 


- Jordaoian-Lebanese 

businessmen meeting 
AMMAN (Star) —The Leba¬ 
nese ambassador to Jordan has 
announced the. opening of the 
first trade section of the Leba¬ 
nese Embassy in Amman." The 
announcement came during a 
meeting that was organized in 
Amman on Saturday by the Jar- 
danian-Lebanese Association in 
cooperation with the Jordanian 
Businessmen Association. The 
section will begin its qctivites 
early next month and will serve 
as a center to encourage Leba¬ 
nese exports to Jordan and Iraq. 

Jordanian-Lebanese Business¬ 
men reviewed, during a meet¬ 
ing held at Lebanese embassy 
in Amman, ways of promoting 
economic and trade coopera¬ 
tion, as well as establishing 
joint investment projects 
between the two countries. 


“They will have to study each 
article properly before passing 
it, to show that our press oper¬ 
ates under the umbrella of a 
modem press law." he said.H 


Economy cited as the core of 
Eritrea-Ethiopia conflict 


Action needed to end family crime 


Continued from page 1 

deuce that the bombed school 
is near Makelc’s industrial 
zone, a mile from where the 
government is building a 
modern cement factory. 

Similarly, at Adigrat. heli¬ 
copter gunships fired rockets 
al a new pharmaceutical plant 
and set fin: to a grain silo 
storing the province’s food 
surplus. 

The cement and pharma¬ 
ceutical plants were show¬ 
pieces of Ethiopia's industri¬ 
alization program. But for 
Eritrea, these factories pose 
an economic threat. 

If Tigray can produce its 
own cement and medicine, it 
would no longer need to buy 
such products from Eritrea. 

Nelsannei. the member of 
Parliament from Tigray. said 
Eritreans—who were colo¬ 
nized for decades by the Ital¬ 
ians—have always looked 
down on Tigrayans as their 
country's poor relations. 


Although the populations of 
Eritrea and the province of 
Tigray arc roughly equal, at 
about 3.5 million each, and 
they share the same language 
—Tigrayan—Eritrea has long 
looked at Tigray mainly as 3 
source for natural resources 
and cheap labor to build its 
own industrial base. She 
added, ‘They boasted that 
they would be the Israel or the 
Singapore or the Taiwan of 
Africa.” But Tigray is not fol¬ 
lowing that script, and. the 
lawmaker noted. 'The point is 
(this relationship) should be a 
partnership." At the Makele 
hospital, where 100 of the 135 
wounded are still receiving 
care. Sagalu TomaJu. 48. said 
from his bed that economic 
jealousy was the only reason 
he could understand for Eri¬ 
trea choosing to attack this 
city, about 100 miles south of 
the contested frontier. 

Like many others here. 
Sagalu. an executive with a 


heavy-machinery rental com¬ 
pany. was wounded in a sec¬ 
ond sortie alter he rushed to 
help victims of the initial 
bombing raid. 

"Nobody expected this. I 
think they were desperate, 
because all of their economic 
policies have failed." Sagalu 
said of the Eritreans. 

"This is truly an economic 
conflict." Eritrean media have 
offered different explanations, 
saying the bombings in 
Makele were retaliation for 
Ethiopia's bombing of the air¬ 
port in Asmara, the Eritrean 
capital, while Adigrai was 
attacked because the town was 
being used by the Ethiopian 
army as a staging and logistics 
center. 

While it is hard to see any 
logic in this conflict between 
countries that were close, until 
a short time ago. it is clear that 
cxuriomtc factors nave contrib¬ 
uted to tensions. 

Eritreans fought a 30-year 


Terrace 



Blossoms this summer.. 







guerrilla campaign for inde¬ 
pendence from Ethiopia. In 
1991. when rebels defeated 
(he Soviet-backed dictatorship 
of Mengistu Haile Mariam, 
the Eritreans, dc facto, 
achieved their goal, as the 
regime that then came to 
power in Eihiopij had backed 
Eritrean independence. 

There were smiles all 
around when Eritrea’s sovc- 
rcisjntv became official in 
1993/ 

The two countries' econo¬ 
mies were based on the Ethio¬ 
pian birr, until last November 
when Eritrea issued its own 
currency. 

Thai step has caused dis- 
ruptions in trade, because, to 
Eritrea's irritation. Ethiopia 
said that all transactions 
between the two natjons,'now 
would have to he settled in 

hard currency, or. with Addit 

Ababa's other African 
neighbors. 

To some Ethiopians. Eritrea 
had been living for a long 
time off their largess. Before 
the present conflict. Eritrean 
businesses profited by import¬ 
ing goods for ultimate sale to 
Ethiopia's huge market of 60 
million people. 

With its Red Sea ports. Eri¬ 
trea also made money by 
exporting to the world the 
produce from landlocked 
Ethiopia. “They don't have 
coffee, they don't have cattle, 
they make very minor export 
items.” a Tigrayan business¬ 
man in Makele scoffed, dis¬ 
counting Eritrea and its busi¬ 
ness potential if it does noi 
repair relations with Ethio¬ 
pia.! 


Continued from page 1 

Ministry of Social Affairs, and 
the Ministry of Administrative 
Development. This is to name 
hut a few. The Directorate 
stresses that prevention r. Ix-ilcr 
item cure, hut if problems arise 
then there should be a mecha¬ 
nism in place to handle them 
and to provide solutions. 

"This applies to ail forms of 
violence, from the husband 
towards his wife or kids, and 
vice versa.” Dr Sabhagh 
continued. 

He also pointed out to 
another important issue. 'Today 
there is no differentiation 
between victims of rape and 
those who commit bad conduct, 
as both are imprisoned in the 
same jail. Some youths are 
detained in prisons, sharing the 
same space with hardened 
criminals." 

Dr Sabhagh wondered how 
we could protect rape victims in 
a society where the tribal sys¬ 
tem istiiLexists'J At Ihe-moment. . 
she is kept in government cus¬ 
tody to prevent any further 

Lilian iLMij: uqiuiilUMI a^oliui 

her. but it would be better to 
place her in a rehabilitation cen¬ 


ter. However, as Dr Sabbagh 
explained. “We need to find 
funds to build these centers, and 
provide them with specialized 
and experienced doctors, social 
workers and psychiatrists." 

The legal aspect of dealing 
with violent crime must also be 
addressed. It is imperative to 
know how to judge violent 
actions, and to determine 
whether protection or interven¬ 
tion by the Directorate is 
required. “We hope to open 
direct hotlines, so that families 
can contact us if any member is 
exposed to violence from 
within." he added. 

Another question is if the 
Directorate does intervene to 
settle a dispute within.a family, 
will it be complying with exist¬ 
ing legislation? This is why . the 
Ministry brought together min¬ 
istries, NGOs and other volun¬ 
tary institutions (local, regional 
and international). and formed 
the Higher Coordination Com¬ 
mittee for ihe Protection of the t 
Family.' " * " 

“We asked IRfera to prBenr 

-viking fjm* t-v>v v.1 (ivwiUu ' 

ventive measures, treatments 
and the necessary correspond¬ 


ing legislation required." contin¬ 
ued pr Sabhagh. 

The committee is headed by 
the general secretary of the Min¬ 
istry of Administrative Develop¬ 
ment. which produced a report 
from all the working papers. It 
called for the formation of an 
independent Higher Council for 
the Protection of the Family, 
with its own financial and 
administrative departments and 
general secretariat 

“Thus four sub-committees 
were introduced; for prevention 
and guidance (to put forward 
strategies and awareness plans), 
for treatment of . victims (to put. 
forward schemes to handle vie-, 
tims including women, men or 
children), a legislation commit¬ 
tee, and a follow-up oommittee- 
to supervise- the three previous 
committees and to evaluate their 
achievements. Referring to the 
massacre by a teenager of three 
generations of his family.' Dr | 
Sabbagh stressed. -’This.t^ of 
JdUIogis opcwnnMOinsur spri- 
■efyi -The- real ..motive-; Jpr the : 
crime has, not yet been dis- 
cioseo, put .or course suen. 
action must have had roots/’ he' 
saidJI 


Motives for latest murders 
baffle society 


LA Times- Washington Post 
AVh’S Service 


Continued from page 1 
Economic factors also play a 
significant role in rising levels 
of crime. Ji is important too, to 
take into consideration the pres¬ 
sure imposed bv parents on 
their sons which sometimes 
leads to conflicts between the 
two generations. “Parents 
always press their sons to study 
hard and get high marks, not¬ 
withstanding their own desires 
or abilities." Dr Nasir added. 

Commenting on this latest 
incident. Dr Nasir elaborated. 


Join the craze, 
watch football 
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shove they could probably get 
home just in time for kick" off. 

Bur the victims of this 
iracrnational secccr festival 
must be the private sector. 
Company employees never 
stop scrutvhsna their heads or 
fidgeting in iUcir scats when 
the dock strikes 3:30. 

Al this time sports editors 
mas*, have the best jobs in ihe 
world. Lucky devils, they 
water. ail the games, while the 
re>: of us just' have io find an 
excuse. Only very few com¬ 
panies extend their lunch hour 
so that their employees can 
watch the came. 
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Diarrhea, stomach pains, or 
“I have to take my kids or 
wife lo hospital" becomes a 
common lament From employ¬ 
ees everywhere. People on 
buses, in the street, restau¬ 
rants. universities etc. are 
busy analyzing who will win 
or why a gome was boring or 
even blame themselves for 
wasting lime to even watch. 
They feel (he bite when sala¬ 
ries arc cut, when they notice 
that every four hours they 
take off amounts to one whole 
day (according lo labor law). 

Often a lost bci hardens the 
blow for an employee. Al the 
end of the World- Cup. 
employees may have to face a 
hack log of work—if they 
haven't already lost their 
job—unless the company boss 
has inflicted a few black eyes 
to save his senturc. 

Lost week, a teenager, killed 
! I members of his family.' 
one of the six most heinous 
crimes in Jordan's history. 
For soccer fans, however, 
analyzing this crime will have 
to wait till they find out who 
will carry the golden cup. 

The deadlock in the peace 
process is' no longer a big 
worry. Lucky Benjamin 
Netanyahu~ his ear can have 
a rest for a month. Only 
grandmothers will be raising 
their hands to the sky with a 
tired voice to cry “God rid its 
of him". You word hear a 
peep out ot their sons till the 
cod of the World Cup. ■ 


"Undoubtedly his personality 
must be disturbed and, after 
being pressured by the family, 
he might have had a break¬ 
down and committed the 
crime.” 

Dr Nasir called on the gov¬ 
ernment to pay closer attention 
to social problems in Jorda-_ 
nian society as they directly 
affect levels of crime. 

However, few seem to sym¬ 
pathize with the killer and say 
that he must be abnormal or be 
suffering from psychological 
problems. 

One analyst trying to under¬ 
stand the killer's motive 
stressed that many people suf¬ 
fer under oppressive parents or 
have other frustrations, 
whether at school or in their 
daily lives. They are being 
brought up to be aggressive, 
“inside us lies two personali¬ 
ties. the soldier and the philos¬ 
opher. The first likes to be 
strong and powerf-il. while the 
second prefers to be quiet, 
romantic and mostly dream¬ 
ing." he said. “Also, in our 
daily life, things are compli¬ 
cated and people with heavy 
burdens and responsibilities 


become tense and start tip lose 
control over their-ueryes. in a’ 
split second their outrage could 
turn than into murderers.” 

One student, said that many 
parents force their, children to 
study well in order to pass their 
exams, a policy often unpopu¬ 
lar with the children them¬ 
selves. A conflict may then 
arise within the family and 
reach a stage where issues can¬ 
not be-settled in a peaceful 
manner. 

Another student sees the 
conflict between generations as 
the problem that brought this 
incident to such a dramatic 
end. He believes that we have 
to reform our families and 
“reshuffle the system", altering 
our way of life to avoid future 
massacres* of .this nature. Pov¬ 
erty. stress or psycho logical itl- 
nesi may be motives for vio¬ 
lent crime, but surely not 
Tawjihi exams. 

Nowadays, Tawjihi exams' 
are the source of much sarcasm 
—a lime bomb that could 
explode at any time. Parents, 
elderly brothers and sisters are 
advised to take care of Tawjihi 
students, or else Ji 


.. Prime Minister meeting 

AMMAN (StarJ-Lprime Minis¬ 
ter Dr Abdul Salom Majli 
received on Saturday the 
Speaker of the Australian Par¬ 
liament lan Sinclair and his 
accompanying delegation, in 
the presence of State Minister 
for Pariiamentaiy Affairs Dr 
Khalid Al Zou’bi. Mr Mqjal; 
pointed out to the importance 
of the Australian delegation’s 
visit to Jordan. The Prime Min¬ 
ister also commended Austra¬ 
lia’s position on the peace pro¬ 
cess and other Arab issues, 
adding that it supports the US 
position on the peace process. 
The Australian official on his 
part praised His Majesty King 
Hussein's policies on’ interna¬ 
tional issues, especially regard¬ 
ing the peace process. Mr Sirt- 
clalr said that his country folly 
supports all efforts that aim tog 
break the deadlock in the peacer 
process. 
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Nokia 21f0 with extended 
battery, home and car charg¬ 
ers, leather cover. One owner, 
excellent condition. Call 4645- 
380 or mobile 079-29378. 


Intermarkets tops creative 
awards in Kuwait 


INTERMARKETS KUWAIT 
was recently honored os the top 
regional advertising agency at 
the 3rd Al Anba'a Advertising 
Awards. 

Inicrmarftets won top 
Awards in: 

The Fashion Category for 
River Island and on behalf of 
M.H. AL Shaya; the Hotels cat¬ 
egory on behalf of the Kuwait 
Sheraton and Towers; the 
Banking/lnvestmeni category 
on behalf of Gulf Bank: and die 
Mid-size Cars category for die 
Nissan Ramadan Promotion on 
behalf of A. A. 1-Babtain. 

Furthermore, lmermarkcts 
won the Bronze Award in the 
general category of locally 
created ads for its Gulf Bank 
Golden Investment programme 
as well as the award for. the 
Second-Spender • .with - At 
Anba'a Newspaper. ; 

Commenting on the acco¬ 
lade. Fady Moaannes. Manag- 
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ing Director , of Inosrraarkets 
Kuwait sank The blend of 
great clients and highly moti¬ 
vated account handlers are the 
greatest stimulant fw oar creat¬ 
ing people to continue deliver- - 
ing then’ big ideas - Which has 


led to repetitive. reoogmtion, 
uretiy by Advertising Age'and - 
now froru Al Anba'a: wfcicjk 
we hasten to thank for Mr J 


we hasten to thank: for’ tbfl 
cootm&ous recognition, .of pro¬ 
fessional . agencies . in 
Kuwaiti:***. 


Jordan’s history and 
archaeology. 

AMMAN (Star)—His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Ai 
Hass an and Her Majesty Queen 
Margaret of Denmark opened 
in Copenhagen. Sunday, the 
Seventh International Confer¬ 
ence on the History and 
Archaeology of Jordan. In addi¬ 
tion to Jordan, the conference is 
expected to bring together 175 
archaeologists and anthropolo¬ 
gists . from many countries 
including Denmark, the United 
States, Australia. Belguim. Ger¬ 
many. Canada, Spain, France. 
Britain and Sweden. The con¬ 
ference, whose, main theme is 
Jordan at the Millennia, is 
organised by the DepL of 
Antiquities and the University 
of .Copenhagen. In addition, the 
conference will include work¬ 
shops on ‘Conservation and 
Heritage Site Management,’ 
and 'Pottery: Edomite. Moabite 
and Ammonite*. Meanwhile, 
Minister of Tourism and Antiq¬ 
uities Akil Beltaji and Director 
General of the Department of 
Antiquities Gahzi Bisheh left 
Amman for Denmark, to attend 
the conference which is held at 
Che University of Copenhagen. 


Amman,Tehran air 
... Flights 

AMMAN (Star)—rRoyal Jorda¬ 
nian (RJ) has resume its regular 
air flights to Tehran after a 20- 
year hiatus, with an average of 
two Weekly flights aimed at 
'■Wyfafe' bufinessmerr - and 
jncrwtng' felfgicMS~'' tourism 

between tbc two countries. A« 

official delegation headed by 
Minister of Transport, that 
includes the Awqaf Minister 
faadthe Director General of the 
' RJ, will accompany the first RJ 
flight foTeh ran. 
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Decentralization leads to good 
governance, s eminar stresses 
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Latest CSS poll reveals ' 
interesting facts | 


THE RECENT pail about democracy f«ri political fife car- 
csd oat by the Goner of Strategic Studies m die University 
of Jordan, reveals some maaescni" £aras_ About 2rt.7 pacai 
of dnsc polled say d&n Jordan bas passed half way in its 
democratic process, while IZJ percent believe dica: t&e coun¬ 
try rs still in its tnrnhi serges. Only percent befieve chat 
Xaccfag-sdemocracy has renefard Sril ixtantrity. 

Afisnreof 15.3 percenc beGevet&at partjcrpaiioa in polit¬ 
ical. pnm'rs is gnnnmtced to a g xtpnt However. 51 per¬ 
cent say fat fa lade of p-v r u * r ^cTfK? l T cn political piTrt«»g is to 
do with thp t.TfT ririr ifn* u don""L have dear po fTc* ffi on most 
cssaes id pubfic life. However it ts the bEaimscs who come 
on top. 

About 59.4 percent believe that the b tunic Action Front 
(LftF) i$ th£ neare s t 10 I 'pp n L senrfng’ rheic prr lrrrrnf emnnTpi^ 
and social ambflions. However, tins is down from, about 65-8 
percent m 1997. Also wall 2&_I pe ncenr. the IAF was the 
most known among political parties, this was followed by 
the National Paxiv. the Arab Baadi Socialist 

E^my. and lastly the C o mmuni st Party. What is revealing 
however, is tfiar 96.Z pe rc enr of chose polled saol rftnr they 
have never belonged to a political party, but the percntCigg 
of those that anr wQlms co join political' parties- has increased 
smog 1997. 

Again on t he p arlfarupufur B fon t, it & ti lfTffn tf ' as 51.5 

pBoajr befeve thm depnens diodd not become minlstcts. 
m firTg jast oner nfnr pcmcQ£ bdseve [j^f Ehc d fpu! tf who 
h aws a nrinta gr won't be able to efvc enough time to bis 
m nq-riTipTire Qn women parthtipotioa in pntirn-nt Hfr its drf- 

fi» H»»ir no'.ini 

While 33 j 5 p e rc e n t bdxeveii rtar the pancipntioa of 
women in the government cs “effective to a meduim extent™. 

Jif j| iif nn active pnitin^i:mr rn rhp diplomatic U)ip 

or in polxtiol partis. However 7T. T percent expressed dis- 
satsfhetion whfr the performance of the He pmfas in their 
electoral mnsrimwiriiN Nor dhi they believe tfmr the depu¬ 
ties have executed the etpernmi pn o ra m c r&ur thev were 
rfi-rrgrt on. Lastly, only 4 Gl 9 [* "-»■"* said they would pmtia- 
pcac in the <*nmm<r local ■T ie^ rrin ns fa 


Viagramania makes 
it to Jordan? 


AMMAN I Scar)—The Viagra 
ri37ff few nr h ii reached Jordan. 
ri iw*«'wif?i iuwf repnns sa.v thar 
itv— .iii 1 .H-rfqF- blue cD&scd tsfa 
has- arc bang seactfj sold in 
Z*frp i'fi^*^irftr' rtn* riwijairm . 
Mtwr by the Ministry of 
EfeaMt to ban fa tli. n^ Ace 
pj^opTe- tiA h ig Hit- rfirmr ot&l Of 
coubufy. or does a really 
r^iFi.-wic-f levels at sexual 
activity? 

After a two 'boor visit, to. 
TWip where [fa f iiiunr spread, 
t&oe was no tangible evhfence 
tint the drug Efavaflabfe-Efow- 
evec. one o ffir-rai cnnftnned 
rfeir nrfiFT- tablets havm g the 
■amg pflwr as VraacL were 
seized in some pharmacies and 
wereomfecaied. 

fc is r p yn rt w i rtmr |&e pffN 
arp- m ining form the Onlf 
«antp«;. Fgypr and the West 
B-mfc 

Some peppfg mnritnr the pitT: 
X SB2QZ This i ne an g rfnrr Ifap 
is * pyar tfrimiuif for the ifr in*. 


huf vi riy phfii.iini-rtr^ said fa- 

they are rehsdam to sc£L the 
pffl because of its side effect; 
nnrf because rfw»r drug; few net 

IWit nl Tirfaltj fii-iMWif Er. 
fr tnLin. 

1 1 Vip- ih iig mit. haw neszativc 
skfe HTw.-rw on putieurs who 
suffer from heart problems. 
diab ete s or h ep atitis . Abo. ir 
latm. w irfr ii rfi^r Hhrfu flf writ. 

i-infs i mrirf fwrf to eyesight 
problems, or even deatir. 

Some pharmacists say rifar if 
rfiis. rff no &?Tv {bond its wav ed 
Tenj a a wfll be available in 
other parts of fa country as 
wed. 

However, people arc cumin - 
ouk to loot for the tnzracnious 
drag m all pharmacies, insist- 
mg tftnr it cs aaL thmgerons. 
One pharmacist sni fat the 
j vnr&rfiiTrry of the mecucme in 
Jordan tfepeuds on the ausnmt 
of time ir cties to be tegisttxed. 

anrt lw i HH iiP ^ n' f fiicr Ml 































































































































































































































A-tests hailed as 
‘triumph for Islam’ 




By Molly Moore and Karnran Khan 


next \f*m ■■ riinp mr r mrr**^ « 

NaWaZ SHARIF. Prime Mmiiter of Pakistan 


Our Say 


A regressive press law 


SINCE THE resumption of democratic life in Jordan in 1989. the issue of press free¬ 
dom has been the fulcrum of political controversy and the pinnacle of national atten¬ 
tion. Three times in the span of five years the government had to take on the people's 
deputies, political parties, professional associations, decision makers and public opin¬ 
ion to pass legislation regulating the Jordanian press. And each time it did so it came 
under attack for doing too little to advance and protect freedom of press in this coun- 
try. 

The three legislative battles, each with its own quirky outcome, represented a typ¬ 
ical demonstration of the law of diminishing returns. The 1993 law was hailed as the 
most liberal in the region, although some believed it was too liberal and others 
thought it fell short in many areas. The law unchained the Jordanian press from dec¬ 
ades of government control and heralded a golden era of press freedom that went 
hand in hand with a set of progressive laws that legalized political parties, ended mar¬ 
tial law and consecrated personal liberties and human rights. 

As we know, this phase was marked by certain transgressions and abuses by a mi¬ 
nority of newspapers and journalists, not untypical for a country making a slow transi¬ 
tion into full democratization. 

A change for the worse took place last year when the government imposed a tem¬ 
porary press law thar represented, without doubt, a major regression and departure 
from the ‘liberal’ approach of the early 1990's. 

The notorious temporary law was widely condemned inside and outside the coun¬ 
try. It was drafted as a punitive law aimed at restricting the freedom of journalists and 
publishers, and threatening the majority of Jordan's colorful weeklies with forced clo¬ 
sure. It was indeed a triumph for Jordan's legal system and its fledgling democracy 
that the law was finally annulled by the High Court on constitutional grounds. 

For a short period of time it seemed as if the government's insatiable passion for re¬ 
versing the course of press freedom in Jordan was checked. But this week, a new 
draft law was unveiled and for the third time journalists, political parties and the pub¬ 
lic are crying foul. The spirit, as much as the wording of the draft, reeks of ill in¬ 
tentions aimed at muzzling the press and checking its vibrancy. The law stipulates 
that freedom of expression is a constitutional right of every' citizen but then spells out 
tens of articles that negate that right and intimidate journalists and publishers with 
hefty fines and closures. 

The draft law was prepared, just as the temporary one. in isolation from public and 
professional input. It is a legislation that, if passed, promises to cut short the relative 
independence that the press now enjoys. 

The press should remain a watch-dog, monitoring the activities and exposing the 
short-comings of the three- branches of government. It is the only guarantor of a sys¬ 
tem of checks and balances that seri es 1 the Interests of the people first and foremost 
Any excesses by the press should be dealt with by the press community in conjunc¬ 
tion with opinion leaders in the country. A free press is the only viable mark of a 
democraticsociety in action.* 


Refugees flee 
into Albania 


Albanian refugees leaving 
Ksovo in the wake of the lat¬ 
est ethnic cleansing by Serb 
militia. Albanians have been 
fleeing their homes in Kosovo 
in large numbers in the wake 
of Serbian atrocities in the re¬ 
gion. Serbia insists that Koso¬ 
vo is part of her new repub¬ 
lic. (See story on page 6 for 
more details) 
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ISLAMABAD. Pakistan—In Friday 
prayers at mosques across Pakistan, mul¬ 
lahs have celebrated the country's first nu¬ 
clear tests as a “triumph for Islam." 

In the London-based Saudi Arabic daily 
ol-Sharq al-Awsat. a recent headline de¬ 
clared, “The Islamic bomb: A dream come 
irue.” 

“From all over the world. Muslims are 
happy that Pakistan has this capability." 
Iranian Foreign Minister Kama! Kharrazi 
said on a trip here, three days after Paki¬ 
stan detonated its second round of nuclear 
explosions on 30 May. "Until now. they 
felt in the Middle East that only Israel had 
the capability... now they feel confident." 

For more than two decades, the prospect 
of a nuclear arms race in the Middle East 
and South Asia has raised the no- 
tion of an “Islamic bomb"—the en- mmm 

try of an Islamic nation into the _ 

ranks of die nuclear powers and its 
impact on religious, ethnic and po- ■ 
litical conflict in one of the world's 
most volatile regions. 

Now that Pakistan has become 
the first Islamic nation to success¬ 
fully lest a nuclear bomb —with six 
detonations on May 28 and 30 in 
response to India’s five two weeks 
earlier—the question of an Islamic 
bomb and its potential role in the yi 
regional balance of power is the fo¬ 
cus of international hand-wringing. * 

For many Muslims. Pakistan's . c 
entry into the ranks of declared mi- p 
clear states is considered a security 
blanket in a region where two non- _ 
Islamic states—India and Israel— J 

possess the most advanced nuclear 
programs, although Israel has not 
acknowledged having one. 

At the same time, the prospect - 

that Pakistan could share its nuclear mmm 
technology with other Islamic 
states, or serve as their protector, concerns 
many Western analysts who fear nuclear 
materials and technology falling into the 
hands of countries the West has branded 
state sponsors of terrorism, such as Syria 
and Libya. 

Since Pakistan's nuclear explosions. 
Pakistani Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif has 
tried repeatedly to disavow the concept of 
an Islamic bomb and has said Pakistan will 
not share its nuclear technology. "No one 
should give religious color to the success 
achieved by our nuclear scientists.'' he told 
reporters during a trip last week to Saudi 
Arabia. “It is incorrect to call it an Islamic’ 
bomb." 

. Sharif ordered his party leaders and 


Cabinet ministers to avoid injecting relig¬ 
ious overtones into their statements on the 
nuclear blasts, according to government of¬ 
ficials. 

"Nothing gives me more offense than 
the use of the phrase ‘Islamic bomb.'” Ta- 
riq Altaf, a spokesman for Pakistan's For¬ 
eign Ministry, said in an interview. 

"There is no such thing as an Islamic 
bomb. This is a weapon for (he self- 
defense of PakistaiH-period. There is no 
question of transferring the technology to 
anybody. This is deterrence for Pakistan 
alone." 

Myron Weiner, a sociologist and South 
Asia expert at MIT. is one of many ana- 
ly. who say they are concerned that if Pa¬ 
kistan is pushed to the brink of financial- 
ruin—us many say could result from 
sanctions imposed by Washington and oth- 


“We should identify it only 
as the Pakistani bomb, 
instead of the Islamic 
bomb... by conducting 
nuclear tests, we have not 
become the guardian of the 
entire Islamic world. It is 
stupid to think that way. ” 

Shahid Ali Khan, Medical Student 


er capitals after the nuclear tests—it might 
respond by selling its nuclear technology. 

“1 can imagine people in the government 
saying. ‘Why worry about sanctions and 
nukes? Let's show the West they have to 
pay a price."’ 

Western analysts are not the only ones 
raising those concerns. An Islamabad so¬ 
cial and human rights activist agreed: “We 
figured out how to pay our bills. We are 
going to sell our nuclear technology.;.lt 
will be up for grabs to the highest bidder.” 

International investigations and court 
cases around the globe have revealed that 
Pakistan bought, was given or stole nucle¬ 
ar technology from nations around the 
globe in the development of.its weapons. 


When the US government announced its 
sanctions against Pakistan after the under¬ 
ground tests, Arab nations quickly rallied 
around Pakistan. Within days of the blasts, 
representatives from Saudi Arabia, the 
United Arab Emirates. Oman and Qatar, as 
well as Iran, traveled to Pakistan to voice 
economic and moral support. 

Likewise, the Arab news media around 
the world were filled with rousing support. 

, The London-based al-Sharq al-Awsat 
wrote that many Muslim nations would 
“release a sigh of relief, while the blood 
will freeze in the veins of the decision¬ 
making powers, especially Washington, af¬ 
ter Pakistan entered the nuclear club.” 

Former Pakistani Prime Minister ZuFfi- 
qar Ali Bhutto, father of two-time prime 
minister Benazir Bhutto, declared in the 
early 1970s that Pakistan should launch a 
nuclear weapons ‘.program and an- 
nounced that the world should have 
__ an Islamic bomb to counter the nu¬ 
clear arsenals under the control of 
, Christians, Communists and eventu- 

ly ally Hindus: 

J With the advancement of Israel’s 
nuclear program, the Arab world has 
become increasingly uneasy. 

The acquisition of nuclear weap¬ 
ons by an Islamic nation “would 
make them equal to the two peoples 
in their region who were neither 
Arab nor Islamic, but who already 
' 1 had nuclear weapons or the ability to 
Lp make diem—the Indians and the Is- 

tC- raelis.” journalists Steve Weissman 
and Heitiert Krosney wore in their 
J account of the Middle East nuclear 
}j arms race entitled “The Islamic 
• Bomb.” ... 

“Now the Muslims are not behind 
idem the Christians, Jews, Hindus and 
Buddhists who were already nuclear 

- powers," Qari Saeed-ur-Rehman. 

HBM 52. who leads prayers at the Masjid 
Al-Noor in Karachi's Nazimabad 
district, said in reference to die other , nu¬ 
clear powers. He added, however, .“Paki¬ 
stan's nuclear power should only be used 
when there is a genuine threat to lslaiio as a 
religion, but not in any territorial disputes 
facing many Islamic countries.” • • ;* 

But Karachi medical student'Shahid Ali 
Khan. 22. disputed the religious leader's 
view. “We should identify it only Os die; 
Pakistani bomb, instead of the Islamic 
bomb.” Khan said. “By conducting nuclear 
tests, we have riot become the guardian of 
the entire Islamic world. It .is stupid to 
think that way.”* ." . ' 1 ' V 
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A View from America: 

Gassing about double standards 


By Carrie Nelle Moye 

US Star corespondent 

HOW MANY times have we 
recoiled in' horror as we 
watched evidence of the 
slaughter'of Iraqis ai the hands 
of their own leader. Saddam 
Hussein? Some of us have in¬ 
terviewed survivors who 
spoke the unspeakable: poi¬ 
sonous gas encasing entire vil¬ 
lages. all under the direction 
of their benevolent leader, the 
peasant youth turned presiden¬ 
tial madman. 

And we have believed so 
fervently that it could never 
happen at the hands of anyone 
in power in the United States. 

Yet if new reports arc to be 
believed, our own leaders may 
well have perpetrated this un¬ 
thinkable atrocity in Vietnam, 
it would be inexcusable had 
*c used chemical weapons 
against the Vietcong. There is 
no word that could describe 
the horror if it came to light 
that we had gassed other 
Americans. 

But Admiral Thomas Moor- 
er. chief of naval operations 
and chairman of the Joint 
Chicfc of Staff during the 
Vietnam Conflict, as reported 
jointly by CNN and Time 
Magazine, revealed that in 
1970 in a mission known us 
Operation Tailwind in Laos. 
Special Forces troops used 
sarin nerve gas to rescue 
downed US airmen and also 
against American defectors. 
Say it isn't so. 

In an atiempl to clarify just 
what did happen, reporters 
have interviewed retired Gen. 
William Westmoreland, the 
US commander throughout 
most of the war. who replied. 
“I have no recollection of 
that." 

There was a time when I 
was sceptical of persons who 
gave that line os a reply— 
often I still am—but l now am 
old enough to realize that one 
docs forget an awful lot— an 
embarrassing amount. Never¬ 
theless. even with my own 
memory failures, it would be 
impossible not to remember 
something of such import as 
authorizing the use of nerve 
gas. 

And then there is Melvin 
Laird, the Secretary of De¬ 
fense during the Vietnam era. 
He has admitted that a “small 
amount of nerve gas was 
shipped to the war zone in 
1967” hut added that it was 
never used as far as he knew. 


If this is true, doesn't he won¬ 
der what happened to ii? 

Was it left in Southeast Asia to 
be taken by foreign troops to 
be used against us or others? 
Was it left in Southeast Asia to 
be.stumb!cd upon by unwitting 
children or civilians at some 
time in the future? 

If none of these is the an¬ 
swer, then this unused nerve 
gas must have been returned to 
the United States. If so. where 
is it? Why docs the farmer 
Secretary of Defense not 
know? 

What appears to be closest 
to the truth is that. alas, wc— 
the good guys—did have sarin 
nerve gas in Southeast Asia— 
although Operation Tailwind 
occurred in Laos and we were 
not in Laos—and in ail prob¬ 
ability we did use it. 

Is it justifiable if nerve gas 
was used in order to rescue our 
personnel who . had been 
downed? Here we get into a 
heavy moral question. Heavy 
indeed. Is not all fair in love 
and war? Do not the ends justi¬ 
fy the means? These are eter¬ 
nal questions which philoso¬ 
phers will never agree on. But 
surely wc can never, under any 
circumstances, justify gassing 
persons who have been Labeled 
“deserters?'' 


Just who determines the 
status of a "deserter?" Aren't 
there cases where persons so 
labeled are actually perform¬ 
ing as undercover agents? And 
suppose they are not. Suppose 
they are bona fide deserters in 
the specific definition of the 
word. Should it be left to the 
discretion of the leader of a 
rescue mission or of a patrol to 
mete out a death sentence in 
the form of poisonous gas7 

Meanwhile, Gen. West¬ 
moreland is sceptical of “any 
policy targeting American de¬ 
fectors since there were very 
few—only two on an official 
Pentagon list—although there 
were rumors of two dozen or 
more in the war.” Two seems 
like an exceedingly small 
number considering the unpop¬ 
ularity of the Vietnam Con-, 
fiict. 

But then if there were in¬ 
deed more, maybe the number 
was whittled—make that 
gassed—down to two. 

The entire scenario is sicken¬ 
ing, as are most war scenar¬ 
ios. If Investigations prove 
that we engaged in any use of 
sarin in officially sanctioned 
operations, then we. have 
placed ourselves on the same 
plane on which we hove 
placed Saddam Hussein. No, 


perhaps we have nbfgassetf 
entire towns -within oaryovb 
- country. But We consider our¬ 
selves more civilized, more 
humane than the Saddam 
Husseins of the .world.;' 

If .we have used sarin on 
human beings, who are we to 
condemn.Jn such sanctimoni- 

# ous terms, the actions of oth- 

* era who have done the same? 
It is just a matter of scale and 

. location. 

Should we view all of this 
in. .perspective? Is gassing to 
rescue a different matter from 
gassing purely to annihilate? 
Perhaps just as everything 
else in life must be seen in 
perspective and is considered- 
a matter of relativity, we 
should try to forgive our¬ 
selves. . 

But 1 cannot accept itas be¬ 
ing as simple as that- Chemi¬ 
cal warfare is chemical war¬ 
fare. Just . as each long 
journey begins with one small 
step, it is frightening to con¬ 
template what even the small¬ 
est use of nerve gas in times 
. of war could ignite. 

But then with everyone get¬ 
ting nuclear weapons, perhaps 
it is a waste of our neurons, 
even -to concern ourselves 
with nerve gas? ■ 
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Heatwave in 
Cyprus 

CYPRUS’S HABITUALLY 
hot summer threatened to 
get even boner with news 
that- Russian made missiles 
. will be installed on ihe-is^ 
land this August 'If seems 
that the tourist season, the 
mainstay of ' the . Greek?: 
Cypriot economy, has its 
own logic. Imagine the idyl- 
ic holiday scene: Russian 
ships delivering sophisticat¬ 
ed miJitiuy equipment along¬ 
side people making use of 
the golden beaches as Greek 
and Turkish fighter jets cir¬ 
cle overhead. It does little to 
contribute to the peace and 
tranquillity desired by aJL 

Furthermore, what would 
suri and sea worshippers 
think about sharing their 
pleasures with the British 
Army and Navy currently 
conducting mass evacuating 
manoeuvers indicating im¬ 
minent conflict? Fortunately 
the timetable for delivery of 
the missiles has been post¬ 
poned till late fall, (he end of 
the tourist season. 

The Greek-Cypriots . are 
adamant about installing the 
missiles and the Govern-, 
mem in. Ankara is deter¬ 
mined to stop the whole op¬ 
eration. Knowing that 
tourism and leisure are the 
mainstay of the Greek- 
Cypriot economy, one won¬ 
ders about the logic of such 
rearmament. 

Tourists may continue to 
flock to the island each sum¬ 
mer. but some are bound to 
be reluctant if they find 
themselves seeking shade 
under Russian-made missile 
launchers. The tension had 
already escalated with the 
Greek-Cypriot side joining 
the European Community. 

Adding the weapons, di- 
. menaon is unlikely to re- 
- duce iL On the Turkish side 
. of the island thirty thousand 
iV .Turkish troops ore unlikely 
to be deterred by the mis- 
. sites in the event of conflict. 
The range of the missiles. 

' however threatens nearby 
Turkish cities and towns on 
the mainland, which could 
jf. lead to total war in the in- 
11i'tiemflfct; In an 
4 apocalyptic scenario* Greece 
would most likely gel in¬ 
volved, • again unsettling 
‘ ‘ peace in the Balkans, and 
:* (he Medirerranean.would be- 
;„•/ come‘a heavily militarized 
zone in an age of demilitari¬ 
zation. Obviously, such a sit¬ 
uation would have implica¬ 
tions for the Arab world. 
Although relations between 
Greek-Cyprus and the neigh¬ 
boring Arab states are nor¬ 
mal. any perceived threat 
could put both Lebanese and 
Syrian ports and cities at the 
merry of the Russian mis¬ 
siles. This, in turn, could 
lead to a new arms race in 
the region, ai a time when 
resources should be targeted 
for development, and coop¬ 
eration among the nations of 
the region is paramount to 
solving the fundamental 
problems of their collective 
existence. Pushing a policy 
of brinkmanship at a time 
when the whole area is ner¬ 
vous it is clearly not a wise 
thing for the Greek? 
Cypriot’s to do. -• i 

The stalled Middle East 
peace process does not need 
tilts Medioeranean island tom 
further induce the prevailing', 
pyschology of encirclement. 
Neither does Turkey—with 
its conventionally cool tela-, 
dons with all.lts neighbors^-? 
need- the emerging tension 
on the island. Greece, on the 
other hand, as aimernber of 
the EU and NATO, has fully 
integrated itself into the EU 
■ethos and can only act ac.- 
. cordingly. It would . appear- 
thar the only reason for die 
Greek-Cypriots . to install 
missiles the island is their 
desire to hold another bar- 
' gaining chip in negotiations 
with the Turkish side. 

An ojd trend appears, to be 
re-emerging: weapons- of 
mass destruction are again 
becoming the potent indica- 
tor of national prestigeandJg 
ttie way to seek parity'with: " 
-stronger nations; It is worth¬ 
while. at this juncture , to re-, 
tohxi the Greek-Cypriot 
government that solutions to - 
•4*e island's disunity-refugee 
-find, .property issues donor . 
depend on an escalation of 
arms—such action will more 
likely bring about rfce oppo- 
stte of (he desired effect?- 1 
bui in the continuation of ne- 
gotiationsbyall parties con- 
uerned, despite the. wdl- . 
•knowndifficulties.•.- 
. The -Russians may yet 
provide the required sohl-_ 
tion. In the best mercantile’ 

''tradition, they have declared ■. 
that they may pull outoflhe 

deal with the Greek-Cypriot - 

pvenunent— if Turkey al¬ 
lows them an opening 
their .military hardware jnop T 
ket* ‘ I 
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Non-Stop, Twice Weekly 


We are pleased to announce the resumption of direct flights to Tehrai Starting June 15 th , 
Royal Jordanian will fly from Amman to Tehran aery Monday and Friday and from Tehran 
to Amman every Tuesday and Saturday. For more information and reservation, please call 
Royal Jordanian or your travel agent 
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Reflecting the Change. 


Business 

scene 


® The Ministry * of 
Tourism, is launching 
an intensive campaign 
to activate tourism in ; 
the Kingdom and pre*. 
pare for the year 2000. 
The committee fonrid 
to carry oot this heavy 
task has met under the 
chairmanship of Tour¬ 
ism Minister, Aqual 
Beltaji. 

One of the parties ■ 
involved is the Hotels 
Society, which under¬ 
lined its plans for the 
next few years and 
explained how it plans 
to accommodate all the 
tourists due to arrive in 
Jordan. Their plan also 
included a cultural and 
entertainment .. pro¬ 
gramme, targeted at 
promoting Jordan. 
worldwide. Also on 
the committee’s 
agenda were proposals. 
to enhance services at 
all tourist and archaeo¬ 
logical sites, and give 
the private sector, an 
opportunity to come up 
with an active tourist- 
agenda. 

■ Arab Banking.Cor¬ 

poration (ABC) gener¬ 
ated a 12.4% rise in its, 
net profits to reach 
S145 million . by.; the 
end of fast year. Its 
assets also went up 
26% to reach $23,582 
million. Shareholder, 
rights reached: $1JZL 
million, showing a rise 
of 4%. : 

■ The ratio offtiH 
seats booked on Royal 
Jordanian Airline 


'The* firef; n:ve Mr 'itfeftTSs 
this year, according to 
statistics released by 
RJ planning commit- 
lee. This figure is com¬ 
pared with 56.7% for. 
the same period last/ 
year. RJ jets carried 
444360 passengers 
during the first months 
this year, but there is : 
no figure available o». 
the number of travel¬ 
lers during the same 1 
period on RJ last year.' 
Total airfreight cargo 
shipped by RJ carriers 
reached about 26405" 
tonnes by the end of 
last May. 
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lie ahead for local 

industry 


By Ilham Sadeq “ 

Star Staff Writer . 

JORDANIAN PHAR- 

. MACEUTICAL manufactur¬ 
ers are facing further chal¬ 
lenges to reform their status 
and put their bouse in order. 
As is the case with other 
branches' of industry, local 
pharmaceutical manufacturers 
will have to work bard to im¬ 
prove their performance in or¬ 
der to meet these new chal¬ 
lenges. 

The philosophy of the open 
market and the trend towards 
globalization leaves little 
room for small entities, it re¬ 
quires strong 1 companies with 
the most beneficial products 
to survive. Thus, local phar¬ 
maceutical companies must 
enhance their * performance 
and conform to worldwide re¬ 
quirements. The Jordanian As¬ 
sociation of Manufacturers of. 
Pharmaceuticals and Medical 
Appliances (TAMPMA) is tak¬ 
ing this serionsly^aBd is doing 
its utmost to help Jordanian, 
drug producers to upgrade 
their output to meet these glo¬ 
bal requirements. 

- Regarding medicine 1 made 
m Jordan, the President of the 
Association. Dr Am& Mousber t 
told The Star] “Jordan has be¬ 
come -a; cepter far tie phar- 
maceotiddr-ptOdhction in the 
region and^ this branch of in¬ 
dustry is "highly advanced,' 
coming seebad only to the ■ 


.phosphate industry in 
terms of its volume of 
exalts according to 
. statistics released by 
the Ministry of Plan¬ 
ning for 1997." 

One of the problems, 
however, is that the in¬ 
dustry is facing allega¬ 
tions that local pro¬ 
ducers are not 
respecting patent 
rights. Dr Mouasher 
explained, "the law 
permits any company 
to manufacture a new 
drug registered by an¬ 
other foreign company, 
provided that the meth¬ 
od of processing and 
trade mark on die name 
of the product are 
changed. The Jor¬ 
danian pharmaceutical 
industry has benefited 
from this law for a long time.** 

Dr Mouasher, who is the 
chairman of the Arab Phar¬ 
maceutical Manufacturing Co. 
and the Scientific & Medical 
Supplies Co. (SMS), went on 
to say, “Many challenges have 
surfaced after Jordan signed 
the EU partnership agreement 
and die preparation for its 
membership into the World 
Dade Organization. 

- He continued. “This trend 
brings new challenges, and we 
have to adjust to comply with 
the international requirements, 
ami protect patent rights for all 
including our pharmaceutical 



Mousher 


products." These decisions arc 
likely to have an impact on lo¬ 
cal industry as a whole and on 
pharmaceuticals in particular, 
but Dr Mouasher believes that 
the changes are in the interest 
of the Kingdom and the in¬ 
dustry in the long run. 

“It will widen the market for 
Jordanian products and create 
a healthy atmosphere for com¬ 
petition with international pro¬ 
ducers.” Naturally, this will en¬ 
courage Jordanian producers to 
streamline their output, im¬ 
prove quality, and increase the 
level of scientific research, and 
any new invention or in- 



launches new 



Jordanian market 


THE FIRST in a series of new 
Sony LCD projectors incorpo¬ 
rating all the fey design con¬ 
cepts of Sony LCD projectors: 
high brightness, excellent uni¬ 
form ty^^rtabiliiy, ease of use 
and reliability, • has : been 
launched • by Sony Broadcast 
andPrpfesrianaL. 

.. The new series ti00 projec¬ 
tors boost Sony's reputation for 
quality and innovation, and 
mate them the ideal choice for 
professionals in - marketing, 
training, finance, education, 
and administrative sectors and 
anyone looking for the best 
quality itf.professional presen¬ 
tation tools,.. f 

Designed for use with a lap¬ 
top computer and ready to 
mate die roost of the ‘plug and 
play’ connectivity with Win¬ 
dows, series 600 brings 
together the best in Sony image 
technology and visually attrac¬ 
tive design with a lightweight 
die-cast alloy body. 

A growing - demand for 
brightness, better portability 
and higher resolution was the 
inspiration for these two mod- 
- els. Both accept signals from 
V<3A to SXGA, and the differ¬ 
ence is die true resolution and 
brightness up to 650 ANSI 
lumens for the S600 model and 
the true 1024 by 768 resolution 



with 600 ANSI lumen for the 
X600. 

Only 12cm in height and 
weighing just 5.7 kg, the 600 
series is truly portable, offering 
the user the independence of 
presenting anywhere. The sim¬ 
ple “plug " and play” concept 
and Auto Pixel Alignment 
(APA) allows picture adjust¬ 
ment at the touch of a button. 

The VPL-X600 offers multi¬ 
user benefits and can be used 
with two' data inputs for com¬ 
puters as standard and also 
video as an option. The remote 
control unit, provided as stan¬ 


dard is equipped with a laser 
pointer and remote mouse func¬ 
tions, enables computer opera¬ 
tion and smoother, more pro¬ 
fessional presentations. Other 
attractive features include a 
three-speaker system for 
dynamic sound, a multi-lingual 
on-screen menu and range of 
interchangeable lenses. 

With the introduction of the 
600 series of projectors. Sony 
has exceeded customers' 
expectations of impressive, 
high quality images through an 
easy-to-use and-competitively 
priced projector range.* 


novation will be protected, 
which is not the case at the 
moment. 

Dr Mouasher stressed, how¬ 
ever, in the interim period the 
pharmaceutical industry will 
face difficulties as it depends 
to a large extent on the export 
market. These outside coun¬ 
tries are committed to protect 
patented rights, and won't 
give permission for products 
that are still under patent to 
enter che/r markets. “It is im¬ 
portant here to mention that 
patented products constitute a 
small percentage of the Jor¬ 
danian production.” 

Dr Mouasher called on all 
Jordanian pharmaceutical 
companies to face these chal¬ 
lenges by readjusting their po¬ 
sition. and upgrade and de¬ 
veloping their production 
policies. 

Local drug producers have 
the potential to compete inter¬ 
nationally. but generally 
speaking, a period of grace is 
required to help Jordanian 
companies pass through this 


transitional period success¬ 
fully with minimum damage. 

Thus, (he paramount task of 
JAMPMA, in cooperation 
with the Ministry of Planning 
and other governmental in¬ 
stitutions. is to avoid harming 
the local pharmaceutical man¬ 
ufacturers during this interim 
period. 

Dr Mouasher expressed his 
enthusiasm, saying that he ex¬ 
pected a bright future for Jor¬ 
danian industries, especially 
pharmaceuticals. He calls on 
companies in Jordan to merge, 
to create bigger entities and 
factories as small companies 
will find the new challenges 
harder to comply with and 
many go under. 

These are currently about 
16 Jordanian drug companies, 
accessing around 50 markets, 
and Jordanian pharmaceutical 
exports account for about 10 
percent of all Jordanian ex¬ 
ports. valuing $130 million.* 



New service company 
for job opportunities 

A NEW shareholding company expected to start oper¬ 
ating Augnst.plans toprovide p6w job opportunities . 

-for. Jorfanlaris, both inside arid outside foe Kingdom./ 1 ' 

R wffl. soon offer I56,280sharesfor public sn b sci Jp timv ■■ 
and currently has capltal i valued at JD 625,000. .The. - 
. board of tftrectofs. has mnemeaitbe^s,-three of whi dfrar e : 
government r ep resentatives and six are from foe private - 
sector. Ob foe board, foereare three directors from Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar aud KuwaiL These three countries contrite L . 
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Aqaba port under threat! 


■ When a qualified Industrial Zone fQlZ) was declared 
in lrbid as the result of an agreement between Jordan and 
US during the MENA conference in Doha last year, 
many experts questioned the objective behind this step. 
They also pointed out that giving products manufactured 
in the QIZ free access to the American markets could 
reflect negatively on cargo movement in Aqaba, and 
instead revive the Israeli port of Haifa. This scenario 
seems to have materialized. 

The Federation of Jordanian Chambers of Commerce 
has recently sent a memo to the government demanding 
that merchants be offered incentives to use the national 
port of Aqaba instead of Haifa. Some merchants bring in 
important basic supplies such as rice, wheat, barley and 
sugar via Haifa instead of Aqaba. 

The Federation warned that if the situation remains at 
a standstill there will soon be no available, empty ves¬ 
sels at Aqaba to cany national products such as phos¬ 
phate, potash or cement to international markets. 

Furthermore, this will create a shortage in the strategic 
reserve of these materials because the country will 
depend to a greater extent on small shipments arriving 
daily by car from the Haifa port. Consequently, workers 
will suffer job losses as the cargo delivery and transport 
through Aqaba simultaneously declines. The decline 
could amount to 2 million tons per year, causing a loss at 
Aqaba of about JD 40 million. The wider implication 
vrill be losses in all sectors of the port including trans¬ 
port, personnel and other related services. 

The President of the Federation. Mr Haidar Morad 
called on the government to cut prices and fees of cargo 
loading and off-loading at Aqaba and impose fines on 
imports coming through ports other than Aqaba, mainly 
on strategic supplies such as sugar, rice, wheat, etc. 

This, as Morad suggests, could avoid further losses to 
the Jordanian economy in general and to the Aqaba port 
in particular. 

Mr Morad pointed out that the difference between 
cargo freight fees collected at Aqaba and those of Haifa 
is about $8 per ton—of course. Haifa has lower tariffs. 
This difference is due to the fact that huge vessels can 
dock at Haifa, while Aqaba port can not accommodate 
them for technical reasons. 

In addition, savings are made in crossing fees by ves¬ 
sels passing through Suez Canal as the trip is considera¬ 
bly shorter to Haifa compared with the long journey to 
Aqaba. 

Mr Morad stated ihat the .association ,qf r foqd- 

stuff importers informed theEetle^tion that many basic 
goods arrive in Jordan through Israeli importers who 
bring their commodities via the Haifa port then sell 
them on to local merchants, who in turn take advantage 
of the lower cost. 

Nevertheless, some merchants are determined to 
import these items through Aqaba, regardless of the loss 
they may suffer. 

The Federation warned that if the situation continues 
unchanged, local merchants will stop importing their 
supplies through Aqaba because of the prohibitively 
high cost and the unavailability of vessels to carry their 
goods.* 


China trying to keep vow 
to protect its currency 


By Maggie Farley 

HONG KONG —With stock 
markets across Asia plum¬ 
meting anew Monday, bat¬ 
tered by the now official Jap¬ 
anese recession that has 
caused the yen to plunge in 
value. Chinese leaders find 
themselves under intense 
pressure lo keep a vow that 
could drastically affect for¬ 
tunes in this region and 
across the rest of the globe: 
The Beijing regime insists it 
will not devalue its currency, 
the yuan. 

But each day. as Asia's 
economic turmoil worsens, 
that promise gets harder to 
keep, analysts and officials 
say. 

Indeed, while the yen slid 
past an exchange rate of 146 
to the US dollar on Monday, 
helping to push markets 
downward in Tokyo: Hong 
Kong: London: Singapore: 
Seoul. South Korea: Paris: 
Manila. Philippines: and 
Indonesia, China has been 
lauded us “an island of stabil¬ 
ity" in the region. 

It has protected its cur¬ 
rency while those of its 
neighbors shudder into free 
fall, making their exports 
much cheaper than China 1 s. 

Bui Lhe price of maintain¬ 
ing the value of the yuan is 
“getting bigger and bigger.” 
Central' Bank Gov. Dai 
Xianglong said last week. 

Indeed. Dai emphasized 
the “great cost" to China of 
keeping its word: The coun¬ 
try has-.suffered a sudden 
drop in exports and in the 
flow of investment that fu.els 
the growth it needs to carry 
out massive internal reforms. 

Economic growth in China 
has slipped from 8.8 percent 
to 7.2 percent since last year. 


according to the govemmenL 
Foreign analysts' estimates 
are even lower. 

Beijing's biggest worry is 
that radical reforms con¬ 
ceived before the Asian eco¬ 
nomic crisis erupted could 
founder if economic growth 
falls much further. 

This comes at at time when 
millions of Chinese are to be 
thrown out of work as state- 
owned enierprises—as part of 
a three-year plan—are forced 
to sink or swim without gov¬ 
ernment help. Within five 
years, under the present Chi¬ 
nese plans, banks must son 
out their bad loans and work¬ 
ers will have to buy their own 
houses. 

“Without devaluation, 
China can’t reach its objec- 
tives."said Zhu Xiaohua. an 
official at the giant govern¬ 
ment-owned congiomerat 
China fverbright, at a recent 
economic conference. While 
the economic effect of keep¬ 
ing the yuan fixed is great, 
however, the cost of devalu¬ 
ing would be even greater: It 
would almost certainly spark 
another round of devaluations 
in Asia, launching the region 
into what one economist calls 
a "death spiral.” 

“We don’t think it’s going 
to happen," Adrian Faure, 
China research director at 
Merrill Lynch in Hong Kong, 
said of the prospect of China 
changing the value of the 
yuan. "The external pressures 
are not strong enough to 
cause a devaluation.” 

Instead, Faure forecasts a 
gradual depreciation of the 
yuan by 7 percent or 8 per¬ 
cent over the next 18 months. 

In the midst of regional tur¬ 
moil, China has been buf¬ 
fered because its currency is 
not convertible, and, thus, is 


not susceptible to speculative 
attacks like those that helped 
trigger Thailand's currency 
crisis last July. 

China also still holds a 
healthy trade balance, despite 
flagging exports; China holds 
huge reserves. 

As for Chinese exporters, 
analysts say, their ability to 
raise trade credit aiid working 
capita] is more important to 
them than any adjustment in 
the exchange rate—which 
would be offset when com¬ 
petitors were also forced to 
devalue their currencies. 

In the end. the decision to 
devalue or not is mostly a 
political one. China has made 
repeated high-profile pledges 
to its international trading 
partners and neighbors to 
help maintain stability in the 
region. 

If Beijing holds fast, its 
long-sought entry to the 
World Trade Organization, 
with special concessions, is a 
likely reward. If it was 
required by internal instabil¬ 
ity lo go back on its word, it 
would lose great political 
credibility and reap the blame 
for further regional turmoil. 

Still, there are signs of the 
Beijing regime’s discomfort 
and displeasure at its current 
situation. Li Peng, China's 
parliamentary chief, made a 
rare break with diplomatic 
protocol Monday, urging 
Japan to stabilize its econ¬ 
omy, noting that the yen's 
slide had put fresh pressure 
on Asian economies. Li 
voiced China's concern, 
about Tokyo's economic dis¬ 
order, Reuter news service 
said, to a visiting Japanese 
elder statesman. 

The New China News 
Agency quoted Li as telling 
Susumu Nikaido. a former 


Japanese chief Cabinet secre¬ 
tary, that the “recent contin¬ 
ued devaluation of the Japa¬ 
nese yen has imposed a new 
pressure on the economies in 
Asia.” 

China bristles at outside 
complaints about its policies 
as interference in its internal 
affairs and top leaders usu¬ 
ally leave the role of criticiz¬ 
ing foreigners to stale-run 
media. 

Li’s comments followed a 
firestorm of criticism 
unleashed against the United 
Slates and Japan by China's 
leading financial dailies on 
Monday. The papers railed 
against the two countries for 
failing to halt the yen’s slide, 
saying they were pursuing 
(heir own interests at peril lo 
troubled Asian economies. 
The state-run newspapers 
also said Japanese and U.S. 
inaction has made it hard for 
China to keep its pledge not 
to devalue its currency. 

Meantime, Hong Kong, 
too, is sticking to its fixed 
exchange rate, which has 
been pegged for 15 years at 
7.8 Hong Kong dollars to one 
U.S. dollar. The Hong Kong 
dollar would probably be hit 
hard if Beijing weakened the 
yuan—and investors are 
hedging their bets. 

The New World Group, 
one of Hong Kong's biggest 
investors in China, 
announced last Wednesday 
that it would start borrowing 
yuan instead of U.S. dollars 
to lessen its exposure if 
China does devalue. The Chi¬ 
nese-owned "red chip" com¬ 
pany Shunt Yip Investment 
Ltd. did the same.* 

LA Times Washington 
Post News Service 
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Yassin eyes better ties 
Palestinian leadership 


“'jy Judy Dempsey 

w 

WWHEN SHEIKH Ahmed Yas- 
htjn. founder and spiritual leader 
w.f Hamas. the Islamic Resis¬ 
tance Movement, returns io 
Wjaza this week after touring 
SLVr.ib staters, he intends to seek 
ol, reconciliation with the Pales¬ 
tinian leadership, 
w Hamas and the Palestinian 
Authority (PAi have been at 
ST ogserheads in recent months. 

jvith the PA cracking down on 
dramas activists, and Hamas 
licensing the PA of bowing to 
C.he US and Israel without reap¬ 
ing any benefits from the peace 
uproccss. 

st The Sheikh, released from an 
"Israeli prison Iasi October, spell 
v.,ii aiis out during a recent tour 
s‘of Arab states who pledged 
substantial financial aid to fund 
.Hamas’ social welfare institu- 
; tions in Gaza and the West 
Bank. 

Not surprisingly. Israeli and 
Palestinian officials fear some 
of the money will be channelled 
: into the military wing of Hamas 
which claimed responsibility 
• for the - wave of suicide bomb 
attacks in Israel during 19% 
and 1997. - 

The warm reception and 
. financial pledges, however, do 
; not reflect unanimous support 
; by Arab states for Hamas. 
Rather, they indicate a mixture 
of emotions: disapproval of the 
Oslo peace accords, dislike for 
Mr Arafat and disdain for the 
way in which Benjamin Netan¬ 
yahu. Israel's prime minister, is 



diminishing the Palestinian eco¬ 
nomic. and especially political 
prospects. 

These aside, the tour embar¬ 
rassed Mr Netanyahu and Mr 
Arafat who through their poli¬ 


cies, have together and unwit¬ 
tingly enhanced the Sheikh's 
popularity. 

Under pressure from Israel 
and the US. Mr Arafat has 
cracked down on Hamas and 


its social welfare institutions. 
Hamas political leaders have 
been held without trial, with no 
access to lawyers: Islamic 
newspapers and social welfare 
Institutions have been shut for 
several months at a time. 

•The PNA is undermining 
the rule of law." said Hamdi 
Shakqqra hoard member of the 
Palestinian Centre of Human 
Rictus. "It is reacting to pres¬ 
sure from the US and Israel to 
crack down on Hamas and 
Islamic social institutions even 
though Israel once encouraged 
and tolerated Hamas in order to 
weaken the PLO." 

Hamas officials, who oppose 
the existence of the Jewish 
state, say the crackdown has 
brought the PA no tangible 
results in the peace process. 
There has been no halt to the 
expansion of Jewish settle¬ 
ments. no end to confiscation 
of land or residence identity 
cards in Jerusalem, no end to 
the demolition of Palestinian 
homes and no Israeli troop 
redeployment from the West 
Bank. 

Yet while Hamas balks at the 
way Mr Arafat bows to US 
pressure, they deny any sugges¬ 
tion Sheikh Yassin will openly 
challenge Mr Arafat. “We do 
not want to fight the PA.” said 
Ismail Abu Shanab. Sheikh 
Yassin's deputy. personal 
friend, as well as head of 
Gaza's Engineers Association. 

“If wc fight- it could lead to a 
civil war. This is - what Israel 
wants. What we want is an hon¬ 


est evaluation of the past four 
years of Oslo and some unity 
between the PA-and Hamas." 

That does not mean Hamas 
will join a national unity gov¬ 
ernment with the PA. Mr Abu 
Shanab said it would be impos¬ 
sible ideologically since Hamas 
is staunchly opposed to the 
Oslo peace accords signed 
between Israel and the PLO in 
1993 and 1995. 

Instead, he wants the PA to 
stop harassing Hamas, os this is 
radicalising the movement." 
Such a request creates a 
dilemma for Mr Arafat. If the 
PA and Hamas agree to a 
'national understanding". Mr 
Netanyahu will accuse Mr Ara¬ 
fat of legitimising Hamas, if 
Mr Arafat fails to reassure 
Hamas he will slop cracking 
down indiscriminately, he risks 
alienating a growing force in 
Palestinian political sand social 
life. 

"Hamas will go underground 
if the PA continues crack down 
on us." said Razi Hamad, editor 
> of A1 Rasala which is owned by 
the Islamic Salvation Front. Ti 
will galvanise a strategy For the 
tinned struggle against Israel." 

Unless, said PA officials. Mr 
Netanyahu realises he has to 
give Mr Arafat and the Pales¬ 
tinians something concrete to 
make the peace process worth 
defending against Hamas' 
agenda.* 
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Kosovo shelling 

Serbia stands defiant 


A Palestinian family Municipality said that the house wasn t 

the Israelis, Monday. The Israeli J« r ? sa ff™ ™? n £'g£% unl exC use given by Israelis 
licensed. But Palestinian officials «»*<***&'“ ™^qqq houses were built by 
for demolishing Palestinian houses. Since1967, up to 
the Israelis as opposed to just 600 by Palestinians. _ 

Draft ‘war crimes’ treaty 
seeks to end genocide 

By Charles Trueheart ; 


By Christine Spolar and 
Guy Dinmore 


KUKES. ALBANIA—The 

ruarJ of high-flying fighter jets 
rolled over the mountains of 
Albania on Monday as NATO 
Maned a dr.imaiit. live-hour 
show of torce aimed at ending 

•acfUia » nifiiuiiy oiuCkOowii ‘ill 

the neighboring province of 
Kosovo 

To . residents of northern 
Albania—shepherds. woodcut¬ 
ters. auto mechanics and 
schoolboys on summer vaca¬ 
tion—it was the sound of peace 
"It's a good sound." said 
Bajram Hila. a woodcutter 
whose words were whipped 
away by the rush ol NATO air¬ 
craft Jiving overhead. "I like 
the lact that they're coming but 
I just don't know if this can do 
anvthina to help Kosovo. 
Since late February. Yugoslav 
President Slobtxlan Milosevic 
has launched an extensive mili¬ 
tary assault on the region in an 
effort to crush ethnic Albanian 
guerrillas seeking indepen¬ 
dence for Kosovo, a province 
of Yugoslavia's dominant 
Republic of Serbia 

In the past two weeks, thou¬ 
sands of Kosovo's ethnic Alba¬ 
nians have lied their homes and 
poured across the border into 
neighboring Albania. 

Tens of'thnusands of others 
have been forced to flee their 
homes and arc rclugces inside 
Kosovo. 

So far. at least 250 people 
have been killed in the fighting, 
which Western powers fear 
eould ignite n regional conflict 
involving Alhaniu and neigh¬ 
boring Macedonia, another for¬ 
mer S’ugosluv republic with a 
large ethnic Albanian minority 
Last Thursday. NATO 

defense ministers approved the 
air exercise as a warning to 
Milosevic, and ordered military 
planners to draw up plans for 
possible direct military 

.intervention. 

Milosevic llcw io Moscow 
on Monday for talks on the cri¬ 
sis with" Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin. 

On the same morning, as 
part ol Operation Determined 
Falcon. X5 aircraft 1mm 12 
NATO countries—including 
the L"nited States——ti*ok off 
bom 15 bases across Europe 
and Jrom carriers stationed in 
the Adriat ic .Sea 
They were backed up by 
■ suppon planes. including 
rcluclmg Linkers. 

According to NATO head¬ 
quarters in Brussels. 2S Ol the 
aircraft left Aviano Air Base in 
Italy, heading first to Macedo¬ 
nia and then to Albania. 

Jets flew across both coun¬ 
tries and then edged within 10 
miles ol the Yugoslav border, a 
NATO spokesmen said “This - 
was an exercise intended to 
demonstrate the alliance’s com¬ 
mitment to peace and 'lability 
in the region and I our 1 ability 
to project po WL ’ r ,mo , l ^ c 
region.” said Ll Gen Michael 
Short, commander of NATO 
air forces in southern Europe, 
the Asuicitiiftl Press reported. 

The Albanian capital of 


Tirana a six-hour drive south¬ 
west of here, shook from the 
thunder of at least 10 jets on 
Monday morning and the resi¬ 
dents of the capital were over¬ 
whelmed by the noise, some 
worrving that the low-flying 
jets would nick building tops 
Residents near Kukes. a north- 

•v-uuww. AJhaoino. •««•». ihnjU. 

four miles from the Kosovo 
border, said they could hear the 
jets in the distance for more 
than an hour Musa Saruci. 50. .i 
road worker, dropped his 
shovel—the only tool he has in 
this impoverished country— 
when he heard the rumble of a 
distant jet. 

“Did you hear that?" he said 
Saraci. who said he had 
never seen a jet before, said he 
saw a liny, white flicker of a 
fighter jet arc across the deep 
blue sky. 

“I'm very glad." he said, 
“because it shows that they are 
for the liberation of Kosovo. I 
hate Serbs." "I heard on the 
news they were going to do 
this," said" Adrian Mehmcti. 13. 
grinning widely as he sat out¬ 
side a car shop "It's good for 
Kosovo because NATO forces 
can stop the fighting. They can 
stop the war. right?" Ironically, 
people in Albanian towns most 
affected by the flow of refu¬ 
gees—the border communities 
of Bajram Curri and Tropojc. 
about 15 miles northwest of 
here—said their skies were 
silent. 

"Everybody was waiting for 
the sounds of overflights. 

< No one heard anything.” 
said an international aid worker 
based in Bajram Curri “For 
those people. I have to say. it 
was pretty demoralizing." The 
idea of" independence lor 
Kosovo has become a mantra 
nmonc people in Albania in the 
wake'of the Serbian offensive 
The United States and its Euro¬ 
pean allies, however, have not 
supported ethnic Albanian 
demands for independence. 
Instead, they have pressed Mil¬ 
osevic to withdraw his forces 



and enter negotiations with eth¬ 
nic Albanians aimed at restor¬ 
ing political autonomy to the 
province that was taken away 
in 1989. when Milosevic insti¬ 
tuted direct Serbian rule Mon¬ 
day's exercise appeared to bol¬ 
ster hopes in the region that 
Kosovo's armed separatists— 
united under the shadowy 
Kosovo Liberation Army — 
may eventually warrant inter¬ 
national approval. 

On Tuesday however, the 
Serbian forces responded to the 
NATO demonstration of force 
by continuing their at Licks on 
ethnic Albanian separatists in 
the southern province ol 
Kosovo. 

Serbia's state-controlled 
media condemned the exer¬ 
cises. running such headlines 
as 'Nato scares Serbs', but 
most focused on Mr Milo¬ 
sevic’s meeting with Boris 
Yeltsin, the Russian president. 
Moscow said it was recalling 
its military envoy at Nato in 
protest at the alliance's show of 


force and General Igor Scr- 
eeyev. Russia's defence minis¬ 
ter. accused his Nato counter¬ 
parts of Failing to inform him 
of the air exercises. On Mon¬ 
day Serbian officials have 
spoken of an undisclosed Rus¬ 
sian initiative to end the con¬ 
flict in Kosovo, but western 
diplomats expect Mr Yeltsin to 
urge Mr Milosevic to comply 
with Sato’s demands. 

In a statement aimed at 
strengthening Mr Yeltsin x 
hand? the European Union's 15 
members yesterday warned Mr 
Milosevic’ that if he did not 
hack down he would face “a 
much stronger response, ol a 
qualitatively different order” 
from the international commu¬ 
nity Javier Solana. Nato's sec¬ 
retary-general. warned that his 
:ar.:sation was “preparing to 
■jfiber, if required, to halt 
violence and protect the 
civilian populations." 

Serbian analysts in Belgrade 
expect Mr Milosevic to test 
Nato’s mettle, as he did during 


ur: 
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the Bosnian civil war when it 
took the west more than two 
years to intervene. 

Before flying to Moscow-. 
Mr Milosevic held a reception 
for his army commanders on 
the occasion of Yugoslav 
Army Day. during which the 
military was congratulated lor 
its efforts to secure the border 
with Albania, the main supply- 
route for the KLA rebels. 

Some analysts believe Mr 
Milosevic has a hidden agenda 
pul Forward by nationalist ideo¬ 
logues. to partition Kosovo. 

Nato intervention—as it did 
in Bosnia—could have the 
effect of freezing what arc 
clfcciivcly front-line positions 
•and give Mr Milosevic a 
stronger position in any negoti¬ 
ations on a political settlement. 

Serbian newspapers reported 
on Monday, that the KLA was 
expanding its hit-and-run 
mucks.* 

I A. Times - Washington Post 
News Service 


AFTER A century cursed by 
genocide, the world's nations 
are preparing to begin a new 
century equipped to punish and 
perhaps deter mass human 
extermination. 

Last Monday, diplomats and 
jurists from about 150 coun¬ 
tries met in Rome to .write a 
sweeping treaty on interna¬ 
tional criminal law. one whose 
enforcement could override the 
laws of individual nations. 

If a treaty text can be 
approved by July 17, the UN- 
sponsored conference would 
establish a permanent interna¬ 
tional criminal court to investi¬ 
gate. prosecute and try perpe¬ 
trators of genocide, crimes 
against humanity and war 
crimes. Aimed at- bringing the 
world's most heinous criminals 
to justice, it would become “a 
veritable sword of Damocles 
hanging over the heads of all 
warlords and their henchmen, 
said Doctors of the World, a 
French humanitarian group that 
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Depending on the terms of 
ratification, "a permanent court 
could be at work soon after the 
turn of the century, almost cer¬ 
tainly in The Hague, the Neth¬ 
erlands capital that is already 
borne to the International Court 
of Justice, a UN civil court, 
and to the existing war-crimes, 
tribunals for the former Yugo¬ 
slavia and Rwanda 
Yet, the road to a treaty text, 
and to ratification by the- 
United States among other 
wary nations, is so full of ruts, 
potholes and minefields that- 
many fear, and some clearly 
wish, that the conference will 
produce either a toothless com¬ 
promise or no treaty at all. 

The draft text of the treaty 
that has been produced over 
the past three and a half years 
bv a UN appointed commission, 
is more than 200 pages long. 

Though inspired by the loftiest 
motives of justice and what 
legal ■ experts call 'norm- 
declaration'—formally setting 
rules for human conduct _ the 
Rome delegates will be crafting 
an intricate piece of legislation 
riddled with still-unresolved 



The treaty aims at ending atrocities like these 
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around the crimes and the enro- 


im group, damage 
jnment. or commit-' 
u'ng outrages against personal 
inalTwho Would be brought to " dignity. ‘ All these considcrn- 
iusiice • - lions remain unsettled. 

J "The world has seen 250 More politically -sensitive yet 
conflicts since World War II are possible trigger- inrcha- 
and 170 million victims, and msms for prosecution. Who 
most oF the perpetrators have; ’ would have the right to askfor 
benefited from impunity,” said art investigation of a vrune. 
M.CherifBassatounL author of .The U:N. Security Counul. 


issues. 

“I’m not sure we’ve seen a 
treaty negotiation under UN 
auspices going into the final 
conference with so many big 
issues unresolved." said a sen¬ 
ior US official who requested 
anonymity. 

At the heart of many or the 
debates will be the issue of sov¬ 
ereignty and liow much of it 
countries arc willing to give up. 

Those pushing for a court 
with the broadest prosecutorial 


Norwegian’s Sophie Prize goes to 
Nigerian human rights group 


The Sophie Foundation is to award the mtcnution- 
al Sophie Prize I99S to the Nigerian environment 
and human rights organization. Environmental 
Rights Action lERAi. In recent years a number or 
human rights and environmental acuy.Msm Nige¬ 
ria have been imprisoned without trial Through 
outstandins courage, the organization has demon¬ 
strated that the work for human dignity, the envi¬ 
ronment and democracy must go hand in han^ 
This is important to emphasize in a yeas jhtre: wc 
arc celebrating the 50th anniversary ot UN Human 
Rights, says Elin Engc. chairperson ol vhe 5ota 

Foundation. . entnorm 

The Sophie Prize, amounting to 
established las; year by the Nowepan aa horJos- 
tein Gaarder and his wife Sin Dannev ig. Ii ^ I 
presented for the first lime, and the award ceremo, 
nv will take place in Oslo on 15 June. .. . 

’ Environmemal Rights Action (ERAi w M«cru 


is an environmental and human rights organiza¬ 
tion. member of Friends of the Earth International. 

ERA has played a major roic in surveying dam¬ 
age inflicted on the environment by oil company 
operations ir. Nigeria. The organization has also 
taker: the initiative to build up community re¬ 
source centers in the affected areas. Through these 
centers, the iocal population receives support for 
local environmental and development initiatives. 

ERA is invoived in a national campaign against 
international oil companies operating in the Ogoni 
people's land territories in the Niger delta. More 
than 50.UOQ Ogoni people have been forced to flee 
the area due lo expropriation of their land and ex¬ 
tensive pollution of the earth, air and water. This 
has led to a 75 percent reduction in crops, which in 
turn has led to 25 percent of the area's population 
suffering from severe malnutrition. According to 
several independent sources, up to -000 people 


.the 


have been killed in the conflict. In 1995. author 
Ken Saro-Wiva and eight other environmental and 
human rights champions, all of whom were repre¬ 
sentatives for the Movement for the Survival ot 
Ogoni People t’MOSOPL were executed. 
Twenty environmental activists are still impris¬ 
oned without trial. . 

FRA's President Nnimmo Bassej. 37, is a poet 
and architect. For many years, he has been en¬ 
cased in environment and human rights disputes 
in Nigeria He has been imprisoned repeatedly. An 
international campaign has been established hi i or¬ 
der to prevent Bassev sharing the same tatc as ken 
Saro-Wiva. . 

Nigeria is a dictatorship and is_ranked.third in 
the world for breaches of human rights.-More than. 
97 percent of the country's export income is de¬ 
rived from oil and gas: ■ 


the draft treaty and head of the 
drafting committee' at the con¬ 
ference. “The people - want 
accountability.” . s v‘-. : 

Most nations favor- some 
kind of criminal court. But gov¬ 
ernments. especially those of 
the United Slates, France arid 
other major powers, also view 
the treaty through thp lens ot a 
potential defendant 
An American scholar close 
to be drafting process, not 
wishing to be identified, com¬ 
pared the criminal court negoti¬ 
ations to the contentious ones- 
that led to the establishment of 
the World Trade Organization. 
He put the dilemma this way: 
“How can we defend ourselves 
against phony claims and still 
be able to bring bona-fide 
claims against other countries?" 

In addition, a core of opinion 
has been formed among many 
major-power governments, the 
Pentagon and the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee. led 
by Chairman Jesse Helms, 
which have focused on a more 
specific challenge posed by a 
criminal court: Would the 
United States ever permit its 
citizens, notably professional 
soldiers, to stand trial before a 
•higher" court of criminal law? 

"it's the My Lai syndrome," 
said the scholar, referring to the 
Vietnam War's most, memora¬ 
ble case of US atrocities against 
civilians. “If (Ll.WiHiam Cal- 
ley) hod been'acquitted, could a 
permanent court in The Hague 
have prosecuted him? Far that 

matter, could it have prosecuted 
t then-De feme Secretary Robert 
S.) McNamara?" Helms has 
said such a treaty would be 
dead on arrival at his commit¬ 
tee. a key passage in its path 
toward Senate rad fication. 

Joined by France, Canada 
and other countries. American 
negotiator!! led by David J. 
Scheffer. US ambassador Tor 
. war-crimes issues, will be 
pressing for treaty language 
that guarantees that states have 
• first crack at trying such cases. 

The questions left for the 
' Rome negotiators to settle are 

■ legion, beginning with basic 
definitions of what constitutes 
genocide, crimes against 
.humanity and war crimes. the 
core crimes of the statute. 

What would be covered? 
Would, it- include, inhumane 
treatment, taking hostages, sex- 
- ual slavery, starvation of civil- 
iana . compelling prisoners tb 

■ fight for you. preventing births 


The state where the crime 
occurred? -What about war 
crimesthat lake place in slates 
that aren't party to the treaty 
"(as China, among others, prob¬ 
ably will not be)? 

Then there’s the role of the 
prosecutor Could he or she 
launch an investigation without 
referral or consent? Should the 
court’s judges supervise . and 
approve Lhe work of the prose¬ 
cutor? Should the Security 
Council have the power to veto 
an. investigation if. say, UN 
peacekeeping troops were oper- . 
ating in the zone of killing? 

"There is more to fear from 
an--impotent prosecutor, than 
from an -overreaching one." 
said Louise Arbour, chief pros¬ 
ecutor ■ of the United Nations 
twin ad-hoc criminal trihunajs 
for the 1992-95 war in Bosnia 
and the -1994 genocide, in 
Rwanda. 

“The greatest threat to the 
legitimacy of the permanent 
court would he the credible 
suggestion of political manipu-. 
lation by the office of the pros¬ 
ecutor. or of the court itself, for. 
political expediency." Arbour 
said, adding that she was not 
persuaded That a weak court is 
better than no court at all." 

But US officials insist on 
certain constraints on the prose¬ 
cutor’s freedom lo pursue 
crimes not refereed by the 
Security Council or sufficient 
state parties to the case. As if 
such core issues were. not 
potentially divisive enough, the- 
conference must also sort 
through such issues as whether 
the court should have power to ' 
prosecute armed aggression .-i 
terrorism or drug-running.rand 
whether the death penalty.could 
be imposed. The answers, to 
. these, questions, in the end; will 
probably he no. sources saidL, •; 

The conference also.-must 
address lhe issue of the court's 
Financing, a question tied to its 
still-unresolved state of -inde¬ 
pendence from or dependence 
on the United Nations/Confer¬ 
ence negotiator* estimate tin. 
annual budget or $ 100 :million a 
year, or more, depending on its 
caseload. . • •-.'••--'•J 

One point has been resolved: 
The court will only try geno¬ 
cide and war crimes that occur 
after the treaty goes into force, 
after a ratification process'that 
could drag into 2000J1 _ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
. News Service. 
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THE STAR 7 


By James Gerstenzang 


campaign against 
warming in a chill 




sss 

S?f 5 *®S 

.££!? 38 Russian ‘hot air’ and hoifo 
define such terms as ‘deforestation’ Wn_ 

resBIion'and-aforesatoS/ ° n 1 " fo " 

m( .TS s £ u "j n "rcles over supplemental 
"’ c ]’ ods to f^ce emissions of greenhouse 

n^?nH m ° St / ^ rb0n dSoxide fr^bSrong 
2i «"*• ^fore any have annotmeed 
the primary steps their nations will take to 

i joduce those, gases. w 

!• They wrestled with oil-producinE 

b fT? USe Saudi ra«ed what 

U,S - {tegotiaror called ‘nuisance 
poinu. by continuing to seek the promise 
ol international reimbursement if global 
warming agreements cut its oil revenue.' 

in fact, as government negotiators, envi- 
. r ? n -mn" la , f^ business representatives 
(i —uw m all 1 , broke camp Friday, there was 
a prevailing sense that the international 

frozen'IP 1 against global warming may be 

The sessions were called to delve into 
details of how to implement Lhe global 
warming agreement reached in December, 
by more than 1 SO nations in Kyoto, Japan, 
and to pave the way for the next mimste-’ 
rial-IeveT meeting, in Buenos Aires, Argen¬ 
tina, tn November. 

Such international negotiations . rarely 
move quickly, and leaders of the 26- 
jnemher U.S. delegation here sought to 
f resent an optimistic picture. In particular,V. 
they hope they deflated a controversy over 


Jiow to count the contribution that vegeta¬ 
tion - agriculture arid forests - makes in 
absorbing carbon, theprime culprit In glo¬ 
bal warming, from the atmosphere. .The 
issue- is crucial-because the degree to 
which a nation counteracts its carbon emis¬ 
sions through agricultural and forestry pol¬ 
icies may go a long way toward determin¬ 
es whiter it is meeting its emissions 
targets. •••-' • • 

Negotiators agreed to hand the matter to 
an international panel of scientists, which 
is not expected to report until 2000. They 
also agreed that they, could address the 
matter in upcoming meetings without wait¬ 
ing for the report. . 

Another significant by-product of the 
sessions appeared to be a new willingness 
among developing nations to at least con- 
. sider how they might take advantage of 
financial incentives intended to encourage 
. them to reduce greenhouse gas emissions 
even as they try to bitild fledgling indus¬ 
tries. In the past, these nations largely had 
refused even to discuss this for fear that it 
would limit Lheir economic development 

Tire Kyoto Protocol called on the 
world’s major industrialized nations to 
reduce their emissions of the six main 
greenhouse gases by an average of 6 per¬ 
cent over the next" J5 years. The United 
States committed itself to reduce its carbon 
emissions by 2012 to a level 7 percent 
below its 1990 emissions. Such a cut 
would actually bring the nation about 30 
.percent below the level of emission pro¬ 
jected, if no mitigating steps were taken. 

However; the sessions here were marked 
by delays, brought on by divisions tn the 
huge bloc of developing nations and splits 
in the European Union. 



Groused one U.N. official at midweek: 
There’s no pressure (o do anything.” 

By Friday, another official, Michael 
Zammit Cutajar. the executive secretary of 
the U.N. organization overseeing the talks, 
complained of participants: They are still 
exploring positions, putting out markers. 


protecting themselves before they can 
engage in a serious negotiation.” 

The Kyoto meeting, he suggested, mis¬ 
takenly was viewed os the breakthrough in 
efforts to control what many scientists 
believe is a dangerous warming of the glo¬ 
bal climate. The scientists believe that car¬ 


bon and other eases. w hich arc given of)' 
by industrial processes,, transportation and 
other manifestations of fossil fuci-fired 
development, trap the e-;uth*s reflected heal 
and act like an invisible thermal blanket 
insulating the planet. 

Yet the Kyoto session. Zammit Cutajar 
said, turned out tn be "only a plateau on 
the way to other mount ains. We arc now at 
the base of lhe trigger mountains. Govern¬ 
ments are preparing themselves for the 
next climb. They are-not anywhere near 
the top ” 

Now that initial rargers have been set for 
emissions reductions by the industrial 
powerhouses, negotiators, arc exploring 
bow to reach them. Negotiators are also 
looking for ways to encourage developing 
nations to join the orocessf a politically 
vital step toward winning the U.S. Senate 
endorsement of the puct. 

Central among the proposals for lower¬ 
ing emissions are ‘flexible mechanism'. 
They include programs in which a country 
or company emitting fewer tons of carbon 
than its assigned target could sell to 
another country or company the right to 
exceed its own target by a specified 
amount. 

Thai is where Russian "hoi air’ comes 
in. The closing of inefficient Soviet-era 
factories since the fail of communism has 
hroughi Russia about. 30 percent below its 
1990 emissions level, and given it and 
Ukraine the likelihood of having untold 
millions of tons of carbon available for 
trading in the internal ionai market. 

Critics within the international environ¬ 
mental community, and among some offi¬ 
cial European delegations, fear that the 
United States. Japan' and other nations that 


are finding it difficult to meet their targets, 
will buy their way out of making reduc¬ 
tions. "Rather than using its industrial 
muscle to lead, the Unitcd'Staiev wants to 
buy paper credit* from Russia.” said Pat¬ 
rick Green, .senior campaigner in energy, 
nuclear and climate issues for Friends of 
the Earth in London. 

The European Union is seeking to 
restrict the sale of such carbon rights to lhe 
amount saved through deliberate reduction 
programs, rather dun including the amount 
achieved as a side benefit of economic 
contractions. 

Concern that the United Slates will rely 
too heavily on such deals has prompted the 
European Union to press, unsuccessfully so 
far. for a cap on the extent to which a nation 
can use such supplemental measures as 
emissions trading to meet it* obligations. 

At the same lime, the United States is 
using the possible offer of high-efficiency, 
energy-saving technology to gain support 
among developing nations that have been 
hostile, or at least ambivalent, toward the 
various trading proposals. 

This prompted a split among the devel¬ 
oping nations bloc, which includes China 
and India, when some grew worried that 
compliance with voluntary targets, as sug¬ 
gested by Argentina, would bring a flow of 
investment capital that could leave other 
nations at an economic disadvantage. 

“You’re seeing some real power poli¬ 
tics. dinball tactics going on here.” com¬ 
plained Jennifer Morgan, coordinator of 
the global warming campaign of a network 
of U.S. environmental organizaiions.■ 

LA Tim es- Washington Post 
News Service 


The 


By Andrew Derrington. 

IN THE Steven Spielberg film 
Deep fmpua. released in the 
US last month, millions of peo¬ 
ple are killed when a chunk .of 
comet. 2km in diameter, lands 
in the Atlantic Ocean, causing 
a tidal wave that inundates lhe 
•fiAostem seaboard of the US. A 
larger piece of the same comet, 
is about to hit Canada with ari 
impact that would send -enough, 
dust into the atmosphere to Wot 
out the sun for years, ~ L 
killing most pf tfce Kffc t 
on Earth. - - 

Unlike most disaster 
movies, in which sci¬ 
entific plausibility is 
an early casualty in the 
quest for drama and 
impressive special- 
effects, this film 
should be taken seri¬ 
ously. It has impres¬ 
sive scientific creden¬ 
tials. The consultants 
included some of the 
“ orld's greatest 
experts on the impact 
of comets. 

The-plot is based on 
lhe novel Hammer of 
Cod by Arthur C. 

Clarke. Scientific 
reviews of the film 
conclude that the sce¬ 
nario is plausible and 
is dealt with in a realis¬ 
tic way. The magazine New 
Scientist says: "the comet is the 
sort of size that will hit die 
Earth every 1CKX000 years or 
so”: if could happen. 

Not only could it happen*, it 
has, several limes. On a small 
.scale it is commonplace. Small 
asteroids hit Earth every day 
and bum up in the. atmosphere, 
•ule raids big enough and solid 
Slough to survive until they hit 
the ground are more rare. In 
November 1996. an asteroid 
caused a crater about 50 metres 
across in Honduras. 

Ninety years ago this month, 
about 1.800 sq km of forest 
were destroyed when an aster¬ 
oid perhaps 60 metres in diam¬ 



eter burned up as it entered the 
Earth’s atmosphere above Tiin- 
gusfca in Siberia,- 7 releasing 
between 12 and 20 megatons 
of energy.- ’ . r 

Obviously, thankfully, 
an asteroid tag enough to extin-~ 
giiish most of'life Earth does 
.not strike often.; . 

The, critical diameter to 
cause a global catastrophe os 
aboutIim."The impact of an 
asteroid this size would raise 
enough dust into the atmos- 


Lhat lie safely out of our way 
between Mars and Jupiter. The 
; best estimates, based on the 
cratering of the moon, suggest 
there are about 2,000 jostling 
around in orbits that could 
allow them to collide with 
Earth. 

We need to know whether 
- any of these big asteroids are 
headed for. us and what would 
be. the best way of averting a 
" collision. ' Several telescopes 
are searching for potentially 



phere to blot out the sun for a 
few years and induce a global 
winter lasting several years, 
which could then be followed 
by a greenhouse effect intense 
enough to raise the temperature 
by as much as 10 Centigrade. . 

Many species would not sur¬ 
vive such extreme shifts in cli¬ 
mate. The extinction of the 
dinosaurs 65 million years ago. 
and of some 65 per cent of the 
species then existing ori Earth, 
was caused by an asteroid 
believed to be more than 10km 
in diameter. . 

There are many more big 
asteroids in our neighbour¬ 
hood, although most of them in 
the solar system have orbits 


hazardous asteroids (PH As} 
which can be distinguished 
from fainL stars because they 
move against the background 
of other stare. This is in order 
to chart their orbits in detail, 
and a spacecraft is due to ren¬ 
dezvous with one early next 
year for a closer look. 

So far, only about 100 PHAs 
have been catalogued. In 
March, there was a publicity 
scare when it was revealed that 
1997 XFJ1, ah asteroid discov¬ 
ered last year by the University 
of Arizona space watch pro¬ 
gramme, will come particularly 
close to Earth ori October 26 
2028. A collision seemed 
unlikely, but the orbit could not 


be calculated precisely enough 
to exclude the possibility com¬ 
pletely, because the asteroid 
had only been tracked for a few 
weeks. 

FortunnieJy. the orbit could 
be followed into the pasL as 
well as into the future, and 
within a few days images of 
the asteroid were found on 
films taken in 1990. These 
allowed the orbit to be calcu¬ 
lated very precisely, confirm¬ 
ing that XFJ J wiJJ not come 
closer than 600,000 
miles to Earth. Safe, 
bui a near^ihnjs- in 
astronomicaiterms. 

Some scientists 
are worried ai the 
slow progress of the 
space waich pro¬ 
gramme. The 

National Space Soci¬ 
ety estimates that, at 
the present rate of 
progress, it will take 
200 years to com¬ 
plete a systematic 
survey of PHAs. 
which are ' not Lhe 
only possible threat. 
About 5 per cent of 
the objects that strike 
the Earth are comets, 
many of which have 
orbits that keep them 
out of viewing dis¬ 
tance until they are 
within a couple of 
years of their closest 
approach. 

The scientists argue that 
more money should be spent 
now to complete the asteroid 
survey within a few years. 
Curiously, the cost of doing 
this, would be about $50 mil¬ 
lion. about half the price of a 
decent disaster movie. 

♦ The best stoning point to 
look for more information on 
this topic is http: // 
impacLarc.nasa.gov/ 

■The author is professor or 
psychology at the University 
of Nottingham.! 

Financial Times Syndication 



Preserving Mayan 
culture far from home 


By Patrick J. McDonnell. 

LOS ANGELES: Ranked by 
village elders, the Maya priest 
makes his rounds. Clouds of 
copal incense, said to nourish 
the gods of creation, envelop 
his unhurried entourage. 

pauses to chat in.his 
Yaitivc Ksmjohal With a group 
of weavers, exchanges greet¬ 
ings with a gathering of heibal 
healers, and stops by the work¬ 
shop of an artisan. The cele¬ 
brants kneel- before a wooden 
cross, its four points represent¬ 
ing the breadth of the universe. 

The scene is right out of the 
Maya heartland of northern 
Guatemala and southern Mex¬ 
ico, but the setting of this 
pageant is a tattered dance hall 
in South-Central Los Angeles. 

Although preserving their 
heritage is important to all 
immigrant groups, the Maya 
here may feel that desire more 
acutely. Over and over, the 
Maya say. the loss of their cul¬ 
ture would be a kind of death. 

"A Maya may be smiling on 
the outside, but without his cul¬ 
ture. he is crying inside," says 
Virves Garcia, a musician and community 
□clivisL 

About 20,000 descendants of the ancient 
Maya empire live in Southern California, 
concentrated in two of Los Angeles' poor¬ 
est districts - South-Central, and the Pico- 
Union and Westlake neighborhoods. 

Most arrived during the 1980s. fleeing 
Guatemala's brutal civil war, a Cold War 
struggle that left scores of villages razed 
and tens of thousands of Indians dead or 
’disappeared.’ 

The Maya here stepped out of time, 
from a pre-industrial agricultural lifestyle 
based on the cycle of the ‘miipa’. or com 
field. 

“The Maya in Los Angeles have gone 
from indigenous communities where peo¬ 
ple know each other all their lives and 
marry each other, to urban barrios where 
everything is driven by money and the 
clock,” says James Loucky, an anthropolo¬ 
gist at Western Washington University 
who has worked with the Maya here. 

For such a traditional people, the diverse 
and dizzying world of Southern California 
at first seemed incomprehensible. 
Although many lump them together with 
the mass of recent Latin American immi¬ 
grants. Maya often arc treated as outsiders- 
and they complain about fellow Latinos 
here who make fun of their accents and 
disparage them as bumpkins. 

In Latin America, they have zealously 
guarded their culture and language through . 
conquest, drought, earthquake and other 
calamities, human-made and natural. 

It is their people's singularity: their lan¬ 
guage. traditional belief system, kinship 
ties thaL ciders say has saved the Maya 
despite centuries of repression and forced 
acculturation. 

However, in just a generation in the 

United States, the inexorable forces of 
assimilation arc quickly eroding Maya 
identity, especially among the young. 

Says Lorenzo Francisco, who played the 
priest In the recent pageant: ”So many peo¬ 
ple come here wiib such high hopes and 
suffer a shock, lose their dignity, their cul¬ 
ture. They' forget what it means to be 
Maya.” 

Of coui&c, tow ,niut : n of Maya cul¬ 
ture is inevitable in n , .ate such os South¬ 
ern California, with its hybrid influences 
and the daily struggle to make a living. 

Yet. the fervent hope of many immi¬ 
grants is that the essence of Maya-ncss can 
be preserved in the next generation, just os 


Lorenzo Francisco , in traditional Guatemalan attire, takes part in a celebration that hon¬ 
ors the patron saint of Santa Eulalia. Photo by Genaro Molina. 


Maya culture survived the trauma of the 
Spanish conquest and forced conversion to 
Lhe Church of Rome. 

"This is not just a simple process of cul¬ 
tural loss; it’s about how Maya culture is 
re-articulated in new ways in a different 
setting." says Eric Popkin. a sociologist at 
Sarah Lawrence College in New York, 
who has studied the people of Santa 
Eulalia. 

Despite their humble economic station, 
both here and in Central America, the 
Maya are culturally rich; descendants of 
one of the hallowed civilizations of Mesoa- 
merica. a culture that built monumental cit¬ 
ies. pioneered studies of mathematics and 
astronomy, and developed a complex cos¬ 
mology and writing system. 

This past grandeur remains an important 
component of the Maya identity, which 
combines pre-Columbian and post¬ 
conquest influences. The Maya priest, a 
kind of village spiritual advisor who pre¬ 
dates the arrival of the Spaniards, is still an 
influential figure. The Maya in California 
must balance among three distinct worlds; 
their tradition-bound upbringing, the 
vibrant Latino spirit of contemporary 
Southern California, and the mainstream, 
predominantly English-speaking U.S. 
society. 

Spanish, not English or Kanjobal. serves 
as their language of survival, and is used in 
shops and on assembly lines, in schools 
and on the streets. 

For many Maya, exposure to non- 
Latinos is largely restricted io fleeting con¬ 
tacts with black neighbors or with the 
Asian entrepreneurs who own many sew¬ 
ing shops. 

"We wonder. ‘Where are the Ameri¬ 
cans?’” asks Margarito Lopez, a Santa 
Eulalia native who lives in south-central, 
stiil confused by the city’s patterns of resi¬ 
dential and cultural separation. 

Almost instinctively. Maya tend to keep 
a low profile amid larger Latino groups. 
Margarito Lopez’s 13-year-old son. Diego 
Ismael, has only been in the United Slates 
a year, but he has already noticed how 
Maya youth in his school refrain from 
speaking Kanjobal. They fear pul-downs 
from Spanish-speaking peers, 

”1 feel our children here become very 
confused.” says Francisca Pedro, a Maya 
mother who lives in south-central. 

"Many of us parents must work all day: 
we come home very late, and the children 


are atone a lot. Maybe that’s why some 
children go to gangs. They lack the kind of 
affection we can provide them back 
home.” 

Like indigenous immigrant groups from 
Mexico, the Maya tend to occupy the bot¬ 
tom rung of the job ladder: from the sweat¬ 
shops of Los Angeles io the slaughter¬ 
houses of the Midwest, from the 
restaurants of Houston to the fields of 
northern San Diego County, south Florida 
and the Pacific Northwest. More than 
50,000 Maya now reside in the United 
States, according to rough academic 
estimates. 

Although some Maya immigrants could 
never cope with being displaced, succumb¬ 
ing to alcohol, debilitating bouts of nostal¬ 
gia or other problems, most have managed 
to adjust, even achieve a measure of suc¬ 
cess and comfort. "Here, we feel like 
we’re in our pueblo, not in the United 
States." says Margarito Lopez. 37. 

Though he supports a family of 10 
(eight children and his wife in Lus 
Angeles) on a salary of about $7 an hour in 
u garment shop. Lopez was able to save 
enough for a down payment last year and 
bought a two-story house in South-Central. 

South-Central, sometimes viewed as 
emblematic of the nation's inner-city 
woes, is generally seen by Maya as a step 
up from the crime-ridden Pico Union and 
Westlake district west of downtown. 

Like other immigrants, the Maya 
emphasize opportunities for the next gen¬ 
eration. “My children now have improved 
horizons: they can work in an office." 
Lopez says. using the word ‘office’ with 
reverence. 

His eldesL Ana. 17. who served for the 
past year as honorary ’queen' of the Santa 
Eulalia contingent in Los Angeles, came to 
the United States at 12. after a traditional 
upbringing. 

Ana is set to graduate this year from 
high school, the first in her family to do so. 
She hopes to become an architect or 
policewoman, careers that would be uni¬ 
maginable in her hometown. 

"My culture means a lot to me. It’fs 
something veiy beautiful.” says Ana, who 
speaks Kanjobal and Spanish but struggles 
with English. "But my life is here now.”B 

M Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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Princess 
gives prizes 

• Her Royal Highness 
Princess Basina 

distributes prizes to the 
winners of the baseball 
championship that was 
organized by the 
Amman Children Forum 
and held in the Queen 
Zein Complex for 
Development About 280 
players competed in the 
championship. 


Rashid Koraishi 


An artist full of new 
Algerian voices 



By Kofi Attah 

Special in the Star 

i tuple hut colourful, modest hut 
™ inspiring. Rashid Koraishi's 
outstanding exhibition "Letters of 
Clay and Silk" is currently 

charming both Arab and 

iniirnuiionul art lovers at the blue room at 
D:.ral A1 Funun. Koraishr's visions of 
paradise evoke victory over violence 
with their cool atmospheres and 
empty spaces full of dreams. 

Being spirited, motivated 
and eager to put his message 
aci.*ss. Koraishi seeks to 
replace myths and 
misconceptions about 
rtiueri.i and Algerians. 

Wandering through the 
exhibition it is impossible 
»i.<i to feel fortunate as you 
/icu the works of a 
taicnicd artist whose recent 
memory is marred by his 
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country's agony of a conflict estimated to 
have killed about 62-fH‘Kl people since 1992. 

The artist's singular use of hlack and white 
or black and gold etching and silkscreen are 
legendary, and create a uniformity that links 
his character to nature and the universe. 
"Letters of Clay and Silk" gives the visitor a 
strong sense that it is wrong to demonize 
Algeria. After the violence and devastation it 
is time to medit.ite on more peaceful Limes, 
and ii is this meditative mood that 
his works powerfully convey. 

Situated to the left of the 
vhihilion hall are 21 
tablets with Arabic 
altigraph}. Almost all 
the letters are in black 
and white. The artist 
dwells in the spiritual 
world with Koranic 
inscriptions. A giant 
jar perched on a table 
at the end of the hall 
ilso tells its story 
through inscriptions as 
historical figures and 
hlack on white lettering 
combines with red and brown 
designs. 

The lone pottery immediately 
attracts the visitor s curiosity as soon as he 
enters the exhibition hall. The pottery attests 
both to the. influence of the ancient 
Egyptians in the region and also symbolizes 
the Arab world and its glorious past. 

Koraishi’s calligraphy remains constant 
though he frequently changes his medium. 
-His-pieccs arc untitled as. in many respects, 
they speak for themselves. Although only 
two out of the 31 exhibits are tapestries, they 
□re the most remarkable, hanging opposite 
each other at the heart of the exhibition hall 
with golden inscriptions and classically 
painted designs and symbols. Other 
outstanding works resembling ancient Arab 
maps are represented as full colour discs or 
rings. 

His style is above all accessible and pull^ 
the visitor into an otherwise intimidating and 
discouraging world. Rashid proves that new 
life and abundant hope can spring from every 
situation, however tragic. 

Koraishi's "Letters of Clay and Silk" is 
showing until 28 June, daily except Fridays 
from 10am-7pm at Daral Al Funun. Jabal AI 
Weibdeh. Amman. ■ 
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Bargains galore at 
ICS car-boot sale 




By Natasha Twal 

Special /»* the Star 


C ultural events and outdoor activities 
arc constantly taking place around 
Amman. A "car-boot sale" was one 
interesting event that took place last 
Friday ai the International Community School 
l ICSi in Amman. 

A "car-hoot sale" is another term for a flea 
market. Cur-boot sales have been going for 
some lime, and are especially popular in Eng¬ 
land. Traditionally, farm owners would allow 
the public to hold a bargain sale on their land. 
Participants displayed therr products from their 
open car boot, hence the term "car-boot sale". 

A "garage sale” is (he equivalent American 
term for a car-bout sale. The term comes from 
the popular practice of home owners selling 
goods to the public from their private garages. 

“The main reason for holding (his special 
kind of acii\iiy at the ICS—it has been running 
for the past 8 years or so—is for the foreign 
communities living in Jordan far a specific peri¬ 
od of time." explained Mr Phil Brisley. the head¬ 
master of the school. “Most of the "participants 
are families that leave Jordan eventually when 
their work contracts finish. This kind of event 
allows them to dear out their stuff." He added. 
“Most of the products displayed are of good 
quality and acceptable price. "They are mainly 
hooks, children toys and sccond-hand-dothes.” * 
All the income goes to the school's Parent- 
teachers Association (PTAi to be used for other 
interesting activities. Anyone can participate in 
the sale by simp!} reserving a table to display 
their products. A few tables were granted free 
of charge to some participating charity associa¬ 
tions such as the Baptist Church and the Irish 
Ladies uf Amman. 

Ms Raeda Nour. a participant in the sale, siat- 



People always enjoy shopping for bargains 

ed that this was not the first lime she has taken 
part in such an activity. She takes part in the 
sale almost ever. vear. Her table display con¬ 
sisted mainly of used hooks and second-hand 
clothes. 

"It is the first lime I have attended such an 
event in Amman." said Ms Luisa Sebastian, one 


of the people who attended the car-boot sale, i 
heard about the sale from niy daughter who at¬ 
tends the ICS." added Ms Sebastian, v.ho even¬ 
tually bought two children’s btmls. tor her 
daughter. Similar activities regular!; take place 
at the ICS. For example, an International Food 
Fair will be held at the school in October ■ 


competiticRifg 

organiz$$j§j 

The International Road.Transport. 
ion (IRU) and the International Com^ 

. mlttee of the Red Cross are ’ 

grand, photo competitfanlM'hnnttteteiy :A 
ian. historical and modem read trMi^r ^ 
port. The IRU has chosen - fee theme 
“driving together for a better future” fo,.. 
mark its 50th annrversa^/A^yoa^w^-'; 
ing to enter this competition sboaiddo 
so no later than 31 August 1998-: For v 
further details contact Mu'in Kass& af-. 
tbelCRC Delegation, tel5688645! 


Wonders of 
art in Irbid 


PAINTING IS n very important way of ex¬ 
pressing your culture. Mohammed Abu Zu- 
reiq's latest 
exhibition ’ 
which starts 
on Friday 19 
June prom¬ 
ises to con¬ 
vey such an 
expression. 

Held in 
Rowaq Al 
Hussun in Ir¬ 
bid, the ex¬ 
hibition is a 
comprehend 
ve view of 
the works of 
the painter Abu Zureiq . . 

whose first 

exhibit dates back to 1974. Since then Abu 
Zureiq has staged many events. His current 
works sbow the dexterity of the artist, as he 
indulges in water colors as well as graph¬ 
ics. The exhibit ends on 17 July. ■ •. 


As suddenly as (tslartad, Joe’s gagging is 
alleviated when a small rdn|a sword Is dislodged It om 
Ms throat 



Zarg dupes the entire tribe hi air Incident later known 
\ r ^ pr^hfetory ^6ofcfS« “Hragate^- - 




A G E N D A 


Exhibitions 

■ At Daraz al Funun (Jabal 
al Weibdeh}, an exhibit of 
graphic and oil works op. 
paper by ’ Tunisian artisi 
Qnlder TrUd comprising 
work (tone between 1973 and 
1995, will run until June 26. 

M Also at Daral al Funun, a 
new collection of Contem- 
porary Arab Art wiD be on 
display until June.25. 

■ ‘Letters of Clay and Silk% 
a hotnmage to Muhkfeen Ibtr 
Azabi is an exhibition by Al¬ 
gerian aitist Radild Koral- 
chf that opens at, Darat Al 
■ Pimm on June 3. it is held in 
cooperation with the French. 
Cultural Center. After the 

..opening .an .-Algerian. Muse 
Concert will be held St the 
Daral at 8 pin. ' ' 

’ ■ The Fadaa Alffyrrayiah 
(Freedom of Space) exhibi¬ 
tion is. being displayed at Or-. 
pbolIey Galteiy in Urn Utha- 
nai^The veriiie- which has 
exhibits JOG paintings A)f Jor-. 
danian and Arab artists con-. 
tinuestilllOJunt. V * • r 


■ ‘An exhibcion of the 3rd 
anniversary for the establish- 

_tnent of the Hamourabi 
Gallery cohtinues till 30 
Icily. About 200 exhibits are 
on display, including ceram¬ 
ics and carvings of Jordanian 
-and Arab artists are on dis¬ 
play- . ’ ’ ’ 

I Athazimah: Waaqeh wa 
Hnmoum (Archaelogy: Re¬ 
ality .and Concerns) . is. an 
exhibition organized by the 
Antiquities Dept. It runs till 
10 Julyat the DepaitmenL 

■ The Salt, Collection, of 
pottery, tiles, mosiacs, fab¬ 
rics, linens, tablecloths and 
more runs till June 25..U is 
being organized. ; nnder the 
patronage of Queen Noof by 
the Jordan Design and Trade 
Center and the Noor Al 
Hussein Foundation. The ex¬ 
hibition is at the Center, off 
Wadi Saqra Street, between 
tee King Abdallah Gardens 
and Safeway, 2nd jigjfit after 
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Programs on JTV 
from 18 — 25 June 


World Cup on 
JTV channel! 

Daily World Cup 
briefing at 5:00pm 
News at Ten at 9:30pm 
live football match 
at 10:00pm daily. 




SATURDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Johnny Onest 
w anna Be-. 

4:00—Neighbors 
i^JO—Ocean Wilds 
*p:0O—French Program ■ 
® ; 00—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News in French 
7 ; 1S—Discovery Magazine 
7 JO—-News 

7JS-t-Yoh Bet Your Life 
8:00—Prism 

8J0—Sirens _ . 

9J0—News At Ten 
10:00—World. Cup f Nether- 
land Vs Korea) Live 
11:45—Country Music 

SUNDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—-The Pumpkin Patch 
3:20-—The Pink Panther 
3:30—Skippy 

4:0©—-The .American. Chart - 

Show 

. 5:00—In The Wild 
cOO-^French Program. 

*7:00—News in French 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7:35—Life’s most 
Embarrassing Moments 
8:00—Challenges 
8:30—Renegade 
9 JO—News At Ten 
10:00—World Cnp ( USA Vi 
Iran) Live 

11:45—The History of Rock 
& Roll 

MONDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Highlander 
3 JO—Raider of die Sooth 
Pacific ’ 

,4:0©—Neighbors 
,^1:3©—-Last Frontiers • '' 

5:00—French Program 
OHIO—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News in French 


The Health Show, Tuesday at 4:30 pm. 


7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Hope and Gloria 
8:00—Perspective ■ 

_9J0—News At Ten 
10:6©—World Cup (Romania 
Vs'England) Live . " 

11:45—Bay Watch Nights 

TUESDAY 

3:00—HolyKoran 
3:10—Pro Star 
3J0-^mall Talk 
4:00—Bordertown 


4JO—The Health Show 
10:00—World Cup (Chile Vs 
Cameroon) Live . 

6:00—FrenchProgram 
7:00-—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7:30—News Headfines 
7J5—Step by Step 
8:00—Wheat would yon do 

8 JO^-The Sculptress 

9 JO—News At Ten 
10:00—World Cnp (Scotland 
VS Morocco) Live 

11:45—-Feature Film: 


Silent Witness 


WEDNESDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Mr Bogus Show 
3 JO—The Luck Bogus 
4:00—The Album Show 
5:00—World Cup (SAfrica 
Vs S. Arabia) Live 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Baddies 

8:00—Envoy e Special 

8 JO—Knn-Fu 
9J0—News At Ten 

llhOO—World Cup (Nigeria 
Vs Paraguay) Live 
11:45—The Bite 

THURSDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Dinky Dis 

3 JO—The Animal Park 
4:00—DaDy Summary 

4 JO—Ocean Wilds 

5:00—World Cup (Nether- 
land Vs Mexico) Live 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headfines 
7 J5—Family Matters 
8:00—The Great Romances 

9 JO—News At Ten 
10:00—World Cup (Romania 
Vs Tunisia) Live 

11:45—Feature Film: 
Question of GuUt 

'FRIDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Teddy Rnxpin 
3 JO—Children FUm: Back 
Fire 

5:00—World Cup (Argentina 
Vs Croatia ) Live 
■ 7:00—News in French 
7115—French Program 
7 JO—News Headfines 
7J5—The Fresh Prince of 


Bel Air 

8:00—The Footsteps of 

Alexander The Great 

9:00—The Brain 

9J0—News at Ten 

10:00—World Cup (Romania 

Vs Tunisia) Live 

11:45—The Bite (Mini Series) 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANpAIS 

SAM EDI 

17:00—Faut pas river 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’oeuf de Colomb 

DIMANCHE 

18:00—Bonne esperance 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

LUNDI 

17:00—Thalassa 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Cinq sur Cinq 

MARDI 

18:00—Les clears brules (8) 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Fractales 

MERCREDI 

19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 
20:00—Envoys special 

JEUDI 

19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Atonies crochns 

VENDREDI 

19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—A113 la Terre 


[ Programs are subject to change by JTV | 
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ACROSS 
1 Yemeni's 


5 OateofokJ 
. 10 Promote 
suocessUy 
J.F14 Goddess a 

CBSOOKJ 

15 Contagetoer 

16 Ktodof 
bargain 

17 Parada 
confetti, 
al limes 

19 Disembark 

20 Vbfcanfc 
Uoul 

21 Trials 

22 


37 SoBoquy 
start 

38 Bttcal . 
weapon 

39 Fouaain 
tvowamy 

40 Tanoytrti 


DOWN 

1 _ ease (mate 
canfctkfcte) 

2 Great the day 

3 Cubbyhole 

4 Request 

5 “ '' 

6'I 


41 Steed a look 

42 Dfspensadas 
charity 

43 Taka he toad 

45 weekday 
abbr. 

46 Versifier 

47 Dsbataflon 
51 Pursued 
54 Not 


7 -Amo,_ a amat 
B Party nosh 
9 Yc 
10 
11 
12 
13 


.. NataSe 

34 Sancton 
mbdeeda 

35 Sheepish 
comment 

38 kxSsnapois, 

42 _ 

44 

remower . 

45 Converts into 



35 Raer source 

36 fcstancfc 


work 


55 Owerijr 

56 Uma fend 

57 Guard’s post 

60 Spoken 

61 VAtoeyad 

62 Glade _ 

83 T€emo_ 

64 5Sr3h« 

65 Part of 
P.TA: 
abbr. 


18 

23 Ready 
Mower 

25 Cornerstone 
c o nte n t 
23 Steak cut 
as Ukeonfon 


29 Adored one 
SO Adams or 


31 Autoon. 

32 Man-only 


47_ 

. Sondra_ 

4B - “.taslorBaf 
those ftinjpr 

49 Cawndand 
Harrison 

50 “Late bridge 
maven' 

51 Naval 
noncoms 

■ -abbr. 

52 VflfeofZeus 

53 Hebron 
raters 

54 RA 
terminals 

58 Flwtti 
wonder 

59 Harem room 


33 Singer 

6 I99&. TribBK Media Semcei 
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—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 

By Linda Black 

Weekly Tip: The sun is in Tamus, 
which is wonderful. Tamus is ihe sign 
of gardening and flowers. 

Aries (March 21-April J5). It’s 
faaid to make the cocmection with your 
sweetheart You may be pleasantly 
surprised, however. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). Make 
your decision. Share it with yonr 
sweetheart and get busy with plans for 
your future. 

Gemini (May 21-June 2L Contin¬ 
ue to dean up your place so you can 
have company over. These are pretty 
good times for work, so why not invite 
someone to help you? 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). You 
.could have money coming in, if you 
contact Ihe right person and let him or 
her know what you need. Do research 
.with your friends. 

Leo (July 23-Aog. 22). Don’t ny to 
argue with a boss who knows it all, 
even if you think you do. These are 
your best days to ask for money, or to 
get a raise. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22). The 
headache you woke up with win start 
to disappear. So will the person who’s 
been nagging you. You’re looking 
very good. 

Libra (Sept 23-Oct 23). Submit 
paperwork that will help you achieve a 
Jong-term goal. Squelch a rumor about 
your work'habits by proving you can 
get the job done on time. 

Scorpio (OcL 24-Nov. 21). Ponder 
a career decision carefully. The work 
you’ve done lately is pushing you 
ahead of all competition. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). You 
could get to travel in connection with a 
work activity. Take notes. There will 
be a quiz and detail matters. Neatness 
counts, too. 

Capricorn (pec. 22-Jan. ISO* You 
may have financial difficulties. Don’t 
worry. There’s something you can sell 
that wfllhring mare money in. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). 
You’re in fee an interesting argument 
Don't spend more than you can afford 
Hying to make your point. There are 
hQls to be paid Don’t be disheartened 
if it leaves you scrimping for cash. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). An 
efficient friend would love to help you 
improve yoiir work habits. Only 
accq* the offer if tins friend can keep 
from bfflngtoo critical. 

’■ ff You’re Having a Birthday This 
Week: Set down a firm foundation 
first, and your dreams w31 start mate¬ 
rializing. This is your year to fall in 
love. 

® 1998, Tribute Media Services 


PERKY & REANZ by Russell Myers 



ELWOOD by Ben Ihnplrtoa A Tom Forman 
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CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 






“I don’t understand you, sir! Most people would 
give their right arm for a chance to go to dance 
parties for the next 75 years!” 


3 1998, Tkflme Media Servian 
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Words of 
Wisdom 


Laws aren’t corrupt It’s 
the interpretation of them that 
causes them to be so. 

• • * 

Loyalty bought can be loy¬ 
alty sold. 

Strong leaders need even 

stronger workers. 

• • • 

No one is rich enough to 
boy back the past 

■ • ■ 

Always tell tile truth, and 
you’ll be one lonely person. 

■ • • 

Character is not a gift; it is 
something that is hard 
earned. 

mm te 

If you’re not ashamed to 
think it, don’t be ashamed to 
say it. 

O IMS. Tribune Mafia Service* 
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Supplement en franyais du Star 


Darat al Funnn: a l’ori|pne 

Avant d'etre an lieu ouvcrt 6 Vexpression o^Uvtc.avant 
mime d’etre one charmantc residence que friquenta entre 
autres Lawrence d'Arabic, Darat Al Funnn itmt mated 
caraclere sacri. Les vestiges V*£**P 
d'une tgtise d’ipoque byzantine dedfie 
des particularitis majeures de cet edtfice est dintdgrer darn 
le bras nord de son transept (voir plan a-contre) one grotte 
amenagee en chapette. Dans les mm Jie ceBe-ci sont 
creusces quatre niches dont l'une d etles domme unejarge 
caviti contenant les restes de ct qui /wiorarf itre un 
sarcophage. C’est certainement ee 

explorateur, Mayer C. R. Condo 1 (1889) & decnre la grotte 
comme letombeau d'un saint „ 

L'ietise byzantine recouvre un ancien site romaui dont elle 
a reutitisi le matdrieL notananeat les colonnes et les 


chapiteata corinthiens- En <0** m ^ me 

divinitf qui a^ftMen mamsur auue^ ^ ^ 

iglises soient tngies sur ^StdedaeuUes 

unfastcoumnL Notons enirevamhelasam^^ pour 

respecttfs, Hindis et St Georges, to nrem j fr dans ses 
le courage dont ils ont fait prettve, P combat 

douze travaux mythiques, le * tco f^. explication 

centre le dragon. Cest pout-fire 

qui justice la presence de St Georges revolution 

mculto d'HeracRs, nous savonsjuj 
romnine du cuUe du dieu ammondeM^^a^^ 
VAge de fer. On peut dis Ion supp^malh^s^^ 
sans appui archiologique, que la grotte a abate, en aes 

temps reculis, un lieu de cuUe ammonite, w 
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Et de 
deux ! 


Lc Juurduin augmente 
son debit en passant it deux 
pages. Une gain d'espacc 
qui nous pcrmei des cette 
edition de vous proposer 
plus de reportages et de 
nouvelles rubriques. 

Une double page qui si- 
gnifie aussi plus dc matura¬ 
tion pour cc jeune supple¬ 
ment en f'rancais. Lc Jour- 
dain est en train de vivrc. 
avcc son grand trerc an¬ 
glais. une petite revolution. 
A partir Je san-edi. er. efteu 

le Slur pas>e complete ment 
srfjus la coupe du quotidien 
arabe Ad-Doustcur. Cest 
dans les locaux de cc grand 
groupe de presse que vous 
pourrcz ddsormais nous 
contactor (Tel.: 5664153). 

La redaction du Jourdain 
quiuc done son lit douiilet 
de Djebel Lweibdeh pour 
de plus grandes eaux. 

Ni romes. ni galere, 
I'a venture s’annonce au 
contraire passionnante. 
Alors tout le mondc sur le 
pent! 


Le Jourdaio 


Fumees de la dmenterie qui empoisorment la vie 
de Fuheis depute 30 ans ; desastre ecoto&que du 
* reservoir de Pepsi* pres de Rnsseifah: residus 
trieisdu bassindeZarqa ou encore 
des stations de traiteroent des eaux usees a kirbet bamra 

td £n Jordanie ou- comme d’autres pays, nous av *J“ 

brd la joumee internationalede renvtronMrnwatan de¬ 
but de ce mois, nous roaJtrisons I art d analyser les 
problemes et de les rdsoudre sur le papier. 
responsables. ne connait pas les horreore dcoJo^quw 
dont nous venons de dter quelques exemples - Combteu 
de fois les habitants et les associations de protection de 
Ten^emSit de Fuheis, de Russeifah et de fc*qa 
exise des solutions a ces situations qui menacent leims 
JS ? Combien de Ms leur a-t-on repondu que tout 
«aUait itre bientot regl£». sans rfcultais tangibles - 

A ces interrogations legitimes, les responsables go^r- 
nementaux ont une rfpliqoe toute diplomatique : -nVmtr 
n ’avons pas Vargent pour eradiquer ces problemaus»Jm&t 
alors une autre question plus inquietente . *Ouvu 
Vargent que les pays etrangers et les organisations inte f™- 
tu),talcs accordent au gouvemement pour protiger 

1 7ZZI ministres et madias continuent de louer les 
efforts officiels dans ce domaine, depuis la creation en 


Transport 



Le train-train champetre du . 

Comme Van passe, le Centre culturel frangais propose 

train mvthique du Hedjaz. Une ligne qui ne fonctiormepas secernent pou 
les touristes. Chaque lundi, des voyageurs decouvren? 
le plaisir de traverser la campagne jordamenne a JU lcm/n. 


Eclaboussures 


1983 do «departement de 1 'environnement*, rattach£ au 
ministere des affaires munici pales et rurales, jusqn a la 
fondation rfeente de r&ablissement general de 
1 'environnement- II y a eu aussi I'introduction des notions 
fondamentales sur la protection de i'environnemeat dans 
les manuels scolaires. Et en 1995, le Parlement a adopti 
one loi snr I'environnement Malheureusement son appli¬ 
cation s’avere impossible car les reglements attenants 



dont fait 

nreuve la lot eUe-meme soungue i ecarv qui existe encore 
entre le discours offidel et les realisations concretes. 
S'attaquer anx der^lements ecolo est a portee de mam. 
Encore raut-il que les industries acceptent qnelques sa¬ 
crifices. Jusqu'e present on a estime, gouvemement en 
tete, que ceux-ci n’etaient pas nficessaires. Le pnnape 
-poMueur-payeur* n'est pas encore entre en vigneur chez 
nous. Certains preterent encore se remplir les poches 
sous pretexte de servir l'economie nationale plutot que de 
proteger la nature et la sante de lenrs condtoyeus. 

A quoi bon alors demand er aux Jordaniens de sauve- 
carder la nature. N'est-ce pas au gouvemement de don- 
ner 1 'exemple ? Les dtoyens devront-ils s’orgamser en 
lobbv des victunes de la pollution ? . . 

ff est temps d'agir. Supprimer le -reservoir de Peps* 
ou demenager la dmenterie aurait certalnqment plus 
d'impact snr I'iraa^naire collectif que des centames de.' 
discours ou des dizaines de nriBiers de brochures ou 
d'afflches. ■ 

Suleiman Sweiss 


' « Bon jourf je voudrtus 
un aller simple pour Mqfraq. 
s'il vous pldlt*. demande une 
femme d'ailure eirangere. 
~Cela fait un demi-dinar. lui re¬ 
pond le vieux guicheiier aima- 
blc. i 'oils pouvez monter. C’est 
bienloi I'heure de partir ». Unc 
conversation presque surr&i- 
lisie dans ceite gare d'Amman 
qui le reste de la semaine est 
pratiquemeni abandonn 6 e. Lun¬ 
di. 7h30, e'est au contniire 
l'etfervescence. le grand jour du 
seul train de voyageurs de toute 
la JordaQie. Les passagers 
s'appretent. rassemblent leurs 
affaires et leurs bambins et en 
attendant le coup de sifflei de 
depart calent leurs ballots, 
leurs valises, leurs cartons de 
nourriture et leur thermos-dans 
les filets. Les plus pedts et les 
plus ages ne cessent de piailler, 
landis que le contrtileur passe 
dans l’all 6 e centrale de diaque 
voiture pour verifier les billets. 

Huit heures. enfin le ddpart: 
le train que Ton disail autrefois 
du Hedjaz, s’filance vers Da- 
mas, la capitale syrienne qu'il 
mettra huit heures 1 rejoindre. 
Dans les cinq wagons, les voya¬ 
geurs du lundi ont dfijl faim : 
hommos. foul et felafei. les 
odeurs embaument l'ensemble 
du convoi. Trois adolescents 
qui bredouillent un peu 
d'anglais engagent la conversa¬ 
tion avec I'fitrangere. -Pardotu 
est-ce que la plaice est libre ?». 
lance le plus hardi. Cigarette 
entre les doigts. lunettes ncmes. 
-ie gallon agS-tfiTpeiBe 'phis^e 
15 ans, parie comme s'il avait 
toujours connu cette femme : 
fC'est la premiere fois que je 
monte dans ce train. Cela 


change un peu. Je prefire la 
voimre parce que e’est plus ra r 
pide mats je suis en vacances 
alors j'ai tout le temps pour 
m'amuser*. A pres quelques 
minutes, un employs leur de¬ 
mande de changer de place 
pour ne pas ennuyer plus long- 
temps la passag&re... 

Par la fenStre sale, on 
aper^oit de vieilles maisons 
construites avec des bouts de 
idles, des Hots perdus dans ce 
ddsert de cactus, de ch&vres et 
de gens qui saluem ce convoi 
hebdomadaire et champetre. 

Le soleil est ddja 
haul dans lc ciel ei 
iu temperature cmis- 
sante r^veie un forte 
odeur de sucur dans 
la foumaise rou- 
lanle. Sur les parois 
jaune pisseux des 
wagons, des graffi- 
tis en arabe. Les 
si&ges en faux cuir 
sont couverts de 
poussi&re et sur le 
sol tach£. quelques 
rdsidus alimentaires. 

L'etrangfere se de¬ 
cide h entre prendre 
une petite visite plus 
approfondie des 
iieux mais une jeune 
femme 1'arrSte et 
d'un sourire lui ex- 
plique qu'elle prend 
le train pour la 
deuxibme fois et 
qu’elle ne peut 
voyager seule: «Je 
. dpis entendre ' >qtA 
nion mart ait du 
temps libre pour faire un 
voyage comme celui-cL Je 
prefire le train parce que e'est 



Arret b Mafraq. Le train est desertdpour le pique-nique 
fanuUaL 




Voccasion de. dicouvrir un peu 
la nature et cela casse la rou¬ 
tine de ma vie*. 


Zarqa, 9h-.BeauCoupdegens 
moment pour so rendre 3 l Ma- 
fraq. Main tenant. Jes wagons 
soot pleins. A-peine assis, les 
nouveaux voyagptlrs tximnie' 
leurs devanders ouvwit leur 
garde-manger. Une . ’' vietile 
dame , apptend l‘ 6 trangtre 
qu'elle aussi va- k -Mafraq- 
ePour un pique-nique, prfpise- 
i-elle toute beurdise, je prends. 
le train, chqque-fais ipte fen-ai 
1’opportunitA Cest Iati^.majS_ 
e'est plus stir. Je suiy mtine-atU. emba ^ q 
jusqu'a Damas avec ce train et , 
cela s'est tfis. busn passiyi Err-, 
fini I0b30, la traction-essiaicfe. 

.. poussive (k: locpm^tiye , k yp- 
• ,pem : de r .V^)Qq^ ; OT^^ea'^ 
servfie. gnx sorties tqunsuques),, 
axive eo gare .’tie 1 "Mafraq. 
L'fitrangftre salue une tiennirc: 
fqis ses compagnoas de voyage 


qui se pr£cipitent en contre-bas 
de la voie ferrSe pour preparer 
leur : pique-nique familial k 
Fornbre des oliviers de la gare. 

Un homme prend ses enfants 
en - photo devant I'un des wa¬ 
gons. La plupart ont tertmnfi 
leur pfiriple. Seuls quelques 
briginaux poureurvent jusqu’en 
Syrie. Le charme dfSsuet du pe¬ 
tit train est toujours aussi actif. - 
Chaque annfie. ils .sont 30.000 k f 1 1 


Antineh Ishtay 


dfedil9 jum. jifpartif&t it 
Id-gore de Mahatta A Amman. 
Renseignements attpris du 
CCF au 4637009 ou 463644S. 


Le mot de la semaine : SPORT 


A I'heure oil le sport est devenu 
I'apanage de profcssionnels achames. se sou- 
vient-on encore de son fondemem ludique ? 
Sa sp 6 cificit£ de dfilassement nous est rappe- 
lfie par son fitymologie : apparu au Xpftme 
siccle dans la soci^tfi anglaise, sport vient de 
l'anglais disport, le divertissemegL Mais 
comme la grande majoritf des termes anglais 
formfis k l'aide du prfifixe dis-, disport est 
issu de 1 ‘ancien franftus tse) desporter qui 
signifiait au XTlcme siccle Lad divertir. fffii 
r^jmiir. en d'autres termes. port ei son esprit 
loin des occupations astreignantes. Toute fois, 
ce caract&re distray ant du sport n'implique en 


aucune mani&re un. manque de rigueur et 
d’efforts. Au contraire, f ensemble des rfcgles 
strides qui reconstitue. dans ce doipaine par- 
ticulier, le cadre deS priocipes. soaanx. per- 
roet k I‘homme de ddgager des fiiei»es non 
50 llirit£es dans le quotidien.- L' 6 thique spor¬ 
tive fcHidfie sur 1 ’observance des rfegles , la 
droiture et le respect de 1 'adversaire, porte 
son influence sur ie sens des dfinvtfs fran^ats 
du mot sport, leur cdnCfirant une connotation 
sociale. Ainsi sportif signifie aussi IfisaL 
sportrvittj, Ipyautfe . ■ 

Veronique Aba-Nijmeh 


Coupe du monde 



Droits de 1’Hoinme ^atideur nature 

Lafresque morale dePaid De Gobett est mauguree 
- cette semaine. Dans lesjardins de lamunicipalited’Amman, ( 
• • Poeuvre geante cel&bre la ddcftxration.uniyerselle 

3 -des Droits de THomme et la r^contre des cultures. 


Paul De Gobert prend du read pour mieux apprdcier 

son travail 


La poisse sur les Princes du desert 

Oualifies d’equipe «sans petrole », les Saoudiens, aussi nmlchanceux sur le terrain 
cm *en dehors , ont tnal commence leur Mondial. Ils ont Voccasion ce soir de 
se relancer contre les Bleus, Vequipe du pays organisateur. 



Les prieres seront-eUes suffisantes 
pour exorciser la malchance saou- 
dienne ? Rdponse ce soir contre la 
France. 


Parmi les 31 nations engagers 
Jans le Mondial 98.1’Arabic Saoudite 
fait partie de celles qui passent le plus 
inapcnju en France. Ne poss£dani que 
quelques supporters saoudiens dans les 
loges luxueuses des scades, elle ne pou- 
vait pas s'aitendrc en arrivant dans 
1'Hexagone a obtenir les faveurs du 
public local pour deux raisons : 
1’Arabie saoudite est une dquipe incon- 
nue du grand public, aucun joueur 
saoudien n'dtant autorise u 6 voluer 
dans des championnats Strangers, ei 
surtout clle est lomhfe dans le groupe 
qualifi catif des Frangais. 

Revelation du dernier Mondial aux 
Etats-Unis, 1’Arabie Saoudite avait 
rfiussi I’exploit de se hisser en huitieme 
de finale, s'inclinant contre la Su6de 

qui lerminait a la troisifetne place de la 
competition. Aptts un long raid dans la 
defense beige, le but de Saed al- 
Oweiran avait alors £l6 l'un des plus 
beaux du Mondial 1994. 

Depuis cclte prcmifere apparition 
magistraie dans une phase finale dc 
Coupe du monde. les Saoudiens n’om 
eu que peu 1’occasion de rcgouter u la 
competition de haul niveau. Et face 
aux grandes nations du football. 
TArabie Saoudite s'est montree assez 
d&evame en d&embre dernier lore de 
la Coupe des Confederations organis6e 
chez elle. ne s’imposant que lace a 
I'Australie. . 

Elle a depuis bendficifi des services 
de I’entraineur bnisilien Ctttlos Alb^o 
Paneira, emralneur du Brdstl cn 1994 
tors de sa demise vicioire en Coupe 
du monde- Monnayde a pnx d or, 
I’amvde en decembre de cet entnuneur 
globe-trotter, qui ponicipe a sa qua- 


trieme Coupe du monde aux com- 
mandes d'une selection nationale diffb- 
rente. semble avoir remis I'equipe 
saoudienne en selle. Sdlectionneur par 
ie passe du Koweit et des Emirate 
Arabes Unis. Parreira s'est bien adaptb 
au groupe saoudien. qui compte tou¬ 
jours ses vedettes de 1994. Et le nul 0- 
0 obtenu er. match de preparation con¬ 
tra TAngleiene avail place 1'bquipe 
dans les me ill cures conditions & la 
veille dc la competition. 

PounanL Les debuts saoudiens n'ont 
pas die a !a hauteur du souvenir de 
1994. S'inclinant 1 a 0 contre le Dane- 
mark. cette fois. elle n*a pas rdussi k 
ader la surprise. Beau coup trop sta- 
tique sur le terrain, elle ne s'est conten- 
tec que de dfifendre. profitant une fois 
de plus des talents dc son gardien Mo¬ 
hammed al-Deayea. Apres la rencon¬ 
tre, Carlos Parreira estimait que ses 
joueurs avaient et£ mcouragetLx* mais 
qu'ils avaienl comntis beaucoup trap 
d’erreurs pour pouvoir inqui&er des 
Danois. par ailieure assez decevants. 

Vol A l*hdte! 

Faute dele maitres sur lc terrain ct 
dans les tribunes -un dc leurs support¬ 
ers isole au milieu dc Danois stentore 
essayait en vain de donner de la voix k 
l'aide d'un megaphone- les Saoudiens 
sc sent illustrcs en dehors du stade. Au 
moment raemc oil les joueurs dtaiem 
sur to pelouse du stade Felix-Bollacn. 
leurs chambres d'hotel dtaient cambri- 
olces. En rentrant, ils ont cu to mau- 
vaise surprise de constater que des de¬ 
vises et des effets personnels leur 
avaiem et£ vol&. et notamment des ta¬ 
pis de prifrre. Une nouvelle qui n'a pro- 


bablement pas remonte le moral des 
troupes du royaume saoudien apr&s 
leur defaite. 

Un ressortissant saoudien a tout dc 
meme rfussi i faire purler de lui. Ven- 
dredi dernier, lore de to rencontre Para- 
guay-Bulgarie, I'arbitre Abdul Rahman 
al-Zeid a sorti le premier carton rouge • 
du Mondial pour sanciionner un tacle 
assassin du Bulgare Anatoli Nankov. 
Une s^v^rite arbilrale un peu tardive 
aux yeux de nombreux observateurs 
puisque Abdul Rahman al-Zeid n’a ex- 
clu le Bulgare qu'5 to S96me minute 
d'une rencontre marquee^ par des 
gestes trhs violents et d£j& cmaillfe de 
quatre canons jaunes. 

Aprils une semaine de competition, 
le bilan des Saoudiens n’est done pas 
des plus positifs. L'dquipe a du mal k 
emerger, ne serait-cc que dans les ma¬ 
dias Frangais. Dans un supplement litt£- 
raire consacri* aux 32 dquipes. le quo- 
ttdicn Liberation a ainsi fait appel k un 
^crivain dechu de sa nationalite saou¬ 
dienne. Abdul Rahman Mounif, auteur 
en 1996 de Une ville dans la mdmoire. 
Amman. 

Mais les Saoudiens pourraiem bien 
rcvenir cc soir k la une de ractualM 
s’ib bat tern la France. La tachc 
s'armonce rude pour ceux. que Ion sur- 
nomme *tes Brfciliens ou les Princes 
du desert*. II leur faut de toute fa?on 
realiser un bon rcsultat contre les 
Francois pour espfirer renouveler leur 
performance de 1994. ct confirmer leur 
place au sein de I'elite do football mon¬ 
dial. ■ * 

Notre corTespondflJUt k Paris, 
Olivier Bras 


SI' ■ VOUS ^marchez, dans 
■ Ras-aLASnj vous Ae^oirvez pas 
louper ce mnr ^ vu^ pifetres 
de long.p6urqiiatreihi&re« de 

bant, ina^.^-tntttijftoiiveau 
complexe de la muiiicipaliDS du 
Grand Amman. Devant ce mur. 
un homme cTune : duquantaine 
d'ann&s, casquttte ct lunettes 
de soleil, les velements souillfe 
de couleurs, le. pinceau & Ja 
main- Cest Paul De Gobeit, ar¬ 
tiste-pemtre beige. D y a dix 
ans. il peignait les mnrs d'une 
mais on & Bruxelles. Sa voca¬ 
tion ftait nfie. Le mur sera son 
support. II a' aujourd'hui une 
oeuvre gigantesque denifcre lui 
: d'une station de irrftro dans la 
capitale beige, -du sifcge (Tune 
grande banque parisienne jus- 
qu'au restaurant des joueurs de 
Roland-Garras. A Amman, oO 
«les contrtires vivent ensem¬ 
ble*. vl'artiste en bStiment* 
vient d'achever aprhs un mois 
de travail son horn mage h la 
Declaration universe lie des 
Droits de I'Homme. Un. texite 
essentiel qui a 50 ans cette an- 
n 6 e et dont le premier article - 
•Tous les drres humains nais- 
sent litres et igaux en digniti 
et en droits...*- est calligraphic 
en arabe, en franfais et en an¬ 
glais au verso (hi mur. 

Le Joordain : Quel est pr£- 
dsfanent 1'objet de votre tra¬ 
vail ? 

Paul De Gobert: Je peiras une 
fresque muralc qui m£Je deux 
paysages. L'un. est un pay sage 
franfais, la cdte de Nomumdie 
et I'autre est un paysage jorda- 
nien pur et sans touche bu- 
maine. le dCsen du Wadi Rum. 


Cette fresque, que j'ai appelCe - 
iPaysage-mfitissage*. est com-, 
posCe de treike feotoes qui 
font rfifCremx mix tnaiter arti¬ 
cles de la declaration umver- 
selle des proite .de CHoinme 

adioptfe le 10 iBoem hfe -19^ j. 
par l'ass^niU 6 e gjfinfirale" des 
Nations unies. Ces create arti¬ 
cles d'dgale importance, for- 
meat un eu 5 emMe,vune trame • 
de vie soaa^ juri^^4C^bu- - 
f nant taireqUi a Bocm roOfrans- 
piration. Cela m'a incite k avoir 
une inflexion personnelle et.un 
regard particuUer sur le monde. 
Je crois en-fait qull y a une re¬ 
lation tr$s forte entre Lhomme 
et la nature. Quand on parie de 
prefer Ifes *■ Dioift de. 
I’Homme, Q faut en. iri&me : 
temps prot 6 ger notre envi- 
ronnement, nos droits de vivre 
dans un environnement pur, de 
boire dc I'eau claire et de res- 
pirerde l'airprbpre. 

Le Joordain : EXfectivemeiit 
la natnre est an centre de vo- 
treaenvre ?.Qne signifie-t-elk 
pour vans? 

P. D. G. : La nature et les pay- 
sag bs sont uktispensables. k; 
I'homme. Cela fait partie de sa 
culture. Nous pterions de 
rbomme cn pliant des paysa¬ 
ges 06 n viL Si I'on ne proti^e 
pas notre environnement, on die 
prot&gc pas notre culture. Uti- 
liser ainsi la nature, e'est une 
fa^on de dferire un dialogue 
plus large. 

Le Joardain: Pourqubl avoir. 
obmal ce nretiss^ge entre on 
paysage occidental et on 
paysage oriental ? 


P. D. G.Je veux erfier une 
double-vision de deux paysages 
qui . se rencontrent, se 
competent. sIwxmonisenL 
Cela signifie aussi to rencontre 
hommes, des langues 
.^fctn^sise et arabe. des cultures 
ocridentale et orientale, dans 
une trame humaniiaire. 

Le Jourdain : Quefles tech- 
■ nigues avez-vous adoptees 
poor peindre cette fresque ? 

P. D. G.: Mon travail s'est de- 
rou !6 en plusieurs Stapes. 
D'abord j'analyse l'dtat du mur 
et en fonction de cela... 
Jenvisage I'approche techniq^.. 
to plus appropriee et je cboIsis' 
.les: peintures et les couleurs. 
Ensuile les grandes lignes de 
l'esquisse sur le papier sont re- 
pbrtees au fusain sur le mur. Le 
peintre prend alors progressive- 
meat possession de l'espace et 
I'affronte ’ phystquement en 
raontant et descendant les 
bchelles pour prendre du recul. 

Le dessin se modi fie peu k 
peu. La lumi fere et 

l'eavironnement entreat en jeu 
lorsque les premiers aplats de 
couloir appamisseoL . 

Le Jourdain : Avezrvous ren- 
emtri des di£Bcnlt£s an 
: coars de votre travail ? 

P. D. G.: A cause du soleil. je 
n'ai peint que Ie matin et le 
' soir. Janirais .le midi parce 
' que la lumifere du soleil j£xazt 
ois trop forte. Et puis e'est aus-" 
si un effort physique .finorme 
pour Ie pemtre. ■ 

Propos recnefflis par 
Fatin Mansi 





xmimk. 


Cinema 

Cyde consacrf k la r 6 ailisatrice AgnfeVarda. ... 

Les creatures, film de 1966 en contour, sous-titrds en arabe 
avec Catherine Denenve, Michel KccolL . " 

A la suite d'un accident.de voiture, la femme d’un fieri vain 
perdTusagede la parole. '• ' ; 

Land! 22 join an CenM coHnrd franfais 4 18h30 et 
20h30. Rensrignements an CCF au.4636445 on 4637009. 


Exposition 

JBs 1995,1'artiste algfiricn Radiid 
Eortidti travaiUe sur des jarres 
d’argile avec des potters tunisiens. : 
Mats elles sont dfitruites un jour de 
\m)iaK orage. Deux ans . phis laid, 
le peintre a repris ce projet en 
Erance avec l’aide notamment des 
fwtiers d’Anduze et de Saint Quen-: 
tinto Poterie. C’est.unc partie de 
cette . production :(7 vases 
d’Anduze, 14 jarres k olives, ainsi 
qoe 7 voiles de soie> qui est pr 6 - 
sentfe .au - Centre culture} 
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Sur le chemin de croix de la toxicomanie 

Leiabou de la.drogue est sans doute plus fort ici. Les drogues considers davantage 
comme des «pervers». Afazs du premier flash jusqu’ct la cure de desintoxication, 
c 'est le meme «Ascenseur pour l ’enfer»a ) qu ’ailleurs. 


sionnants 
-' brusque. 


en cas de sevrage 


# 


Le «flash», cette sensa¬ 
tion brutale et EphEmfere,- phy¬ 
sique et psychique, cette cbal- 
e j*r monte du corps fe la 
tele, ce bonheur immense, 
transformation subjective et ex¬ 
plosive de soi. Parrai les diff&- 
rentes drogues, c'est lTiEroTne 
qui donnerait le flash le phis in¬ 
tense. Cette premifcre phase est 
suivie d'un ensemble de sensa¬ 
tions qui changem scion La 
substance consomxnfie- 

Dans I'ivnesse du haschich, 
“la se traduit par une hyper- 
sensibilitfi anormale. ime acuitfi 
accrue dans la perception du 
moindre bruit Les sons les plus 
feutrEs orn alors une resonance 
extraordinaire et Ids notions de 
temps et d'espace sont dEfor- 
m6es. Le sujet vit dans "un 
monde fantastique et s'imagine 
des scenes innombrables dans 
un dfiroulemem sans fin alors 
que la pendule n'a pas avancE 
d'une minute. Une intfidble 
sensation d'extase fait suite aiix 
tumultes des idees et des ima¬ 
ges. Aprfes quelques heures, le 
sujet s'endort et se reveille au 
matin un peu EtonnE. 

En revanche, le 
cocaTnomane est. bavard, fa> 
quace. il eprouve un intense be- 
soin de mouvement, -de vitesse. • 
*Personne ne raconte une his- 
toire drole comme lefair un 
loxtcnmane*. comment* Mcnl- 
hamad Habachma, un mEdecin 
sp&ialis^ dans le tREBtement de 
la toxicomanie h Hifipital privE 
AI-Rashid prfes d’Amman. Ce 
dynamisme ne dtire qu'un mo- 

De nombreoses erreu^^^^ 


■»v3t*v^cw ;:r:;v. 

ception et de jugement. appa- 
raissent, les tableaux de la 
charobre s'animent, les contours 
des meubles se ddformenL . 

Cette illusion de paix, de 
. cal me ou de force que le loxjco¬ 
mane connait est trfes 
EphEmfere. «Le sujet ne cherche 
plus qu'a se procurer ~de la 
drogue. Un hirolnomane, par 
example, es t en manque touies 
les quatre heures*, explique le 
niEdecm. Cette appetence de- 
vieot une habitude tyranniqne 
. qui entrafne 1'aiigmentatiqn des 
doses. L'organisme s'habitue et 
cela se traduit par un Elat de be¬ 
soin impErieux et par des acci¬ 
dents plus ou moins impres- 


ctre 

de 


In-plus repandues. 


ration d'un refus, d'une 
contestation ou bien une 
imitation de ce qulls 
voient h la tElE ou un 
d£fi aux copains sur le 
mode •fume ce joint, si 
t’es un homme *, 

Cependam, la loxico- 
manie est aussi le reflet 
de troubles psycholo¬ 
gies profonds chez 
les personnalitEs les 
plus fragiles, h 
I'exemple de Fathi. 
heroinomane au- 

jound'hui de 25 ans. 

•Cela me choque. Pour - 
quoi lui ? Ses dix f teres 
et ses trots sceurs sont 
diplomas, tvspectes par 
tout le monde. Pourquni 
lui. ? Je ne comprertds 
pas». s'interroge sa 
mfere. La demande fre¬ 
quent e et injustifiee 
d'argent, les produits bi~ 
zarres & la maison, les 
retards scolaires peuvent 
des signes de Tusage 
drogues par I'adolescent. 

- En revanche. les raisons qui 
poussent un adulte h la toxico- 
manie sont differentes. Certains 
y trouvent un fchappatoire : 
•La voiture les a ecrases. mes 
parents sont marts devanr mas 
yeux, je ne trouve I'oubli que 
dans les drogues». t£moigne 
Hamad, un h&roinomane. Par- 
fois c'est simplement ia curiosi¬ 
ty surtout quand le dealer fait 
bien valoir sa marchandise. «// 
travaiUait dans ma ferme. U 
m’a dit: «c'est autre chose que 
te haschich. c'est un autre 
monde*. Le premier joint ctait 
gratuit, le deuxieme aussi puis 
le piige s'esi refermi, je devais 
payer*, confle Samer un 
h£roTnomane de 35 ans. 

Dans quelques cas. les 
probifemes d'intfegralion sociate 
poussent & Ja consommation. 
Le haschich permet ainsi de 
faire tomber les bamferes entre 
les gens. •Le •squat* est divise 
wyes, dfitaille un 

s toxicomdmes metticamenteiises —choque graupe cotfi -. 

pone six personnes avec un 


. Pourquof deyiemt-on 
. toxlcomaw ? 

•Je renmaus de Cicole et 
comma d habitude at je ne trou- 
vais personne h la maison : ma 
mere travaiUait comme coif- 
feuse. man pin ftait dans son 
bureau toute la joumde. Alors 
je sortais avec les copains, on a 
commence avec les cigarettes 
puts’ Valcool et epfin les tran- 
quUlisants*. se souviem Ziyad, 
un jeune toxicomane qu'on 
aperfoit sou vent devant la phar- 
macie du quartier. Mais un pfere 
autoritaire n'est pas mea'lleur 
que des parents n£gligeants. 
Alhara raconte jiinsi le malheur 
de son frfere afnfi : «Mon pin 
est tris sivire, Nasser n'os ail 
pas sortir avec ses copains. II a 
. retrouvi sa libehi quand il a 
obtenu une bourse pour itudier 
au Marbc. Lh-bas, il est devenu 
heroinomane et nous est revenu 
sans dip IP me en plus*. 

Chez les adolescents, l'usage 
de drogue peur Sire la manifes- 




. Portrait: - . 

L’ogresse du 7eme art 

Darina A l-Joundi, toiiche-d-tout du cinema, femme liberie et 
modeme du Liban de Vapr&s-guerre. .••••• 
Invitee du dernier festival dufilmfranco-arabe a. Amman , 1 
elle nous raconte Id passion diyorahte de son metier. 


«Je me suis loujours 
imagince au cinema car je vois 
la vie en images, je erte des 
scenarios en permanence dans 
ma xetc et je—*. Si le UftSphone 
n'ex is tail pas pour mterrompre 
une agrfiable conversation en 
terrasse sous le soldi dfeclinant 
d'Amman, Darina Al-Ioundi 
sera it totalement absorbee par 
son art. 

Pcut-etre parce que cette 
brune U ha raise avec Hfilnis 
n'est pas seulement actrice mais 
aussi directrice artistique. mon- 
teuse. scripie ou assistanie (de 
Regis Wargnier dans Une 
femme franpaise) et parfois tout 
■'jjpi a la fois. •J'ai besoin de 
" inaitriser la technique car cela 
faciliie le travail de come¬ 
dienne et tu ne fois pas souffrir . 
ton equips*. Precision presque 
inutile. Deni fere son sourire ca- 
joleur. on a en effet du mal h 
l imaginer en horrible mfegfere. 

Darina est en tout cas une 
houlimique. une contaminfee de 
fart, felevfie dans un bouillon de 
culture avec un oncle cinfeaste 
quelle suivait enfant sur ses 
loumages, un pfere traducteur . 


Httferaire et ddix sceurs peintre 
et reahsatrice. •Quand j'ixcdt 
petite, confesse-t-eUe dans un 
fr^npais parfaat et au ddiit sou- 
ienu, jefinsaisdijddes specta¬ 
cles Xpayants 1) sous tote teiite 
dims- man village. Ensuite j'ai 
jowS dans des series , tili et au 
■ th£&tnm. ftivildgife par ison 
milieu, elle decide pendant 
quelques temps d'abandonner la 
seconde partie de son com trop 
connu au Libah -*je voutais me 
prouye 'r que je ppuvais reussir 
sans lui*- et h 20 ans.-elle d£- 
croche soil premier ^uiid rfile. 
Le film, A la recherche de Lei¬ 
la,'du riSalisaieur irakien Kas- 
sem Hawal, s’attaque violem- 
menl h la conditioD de la 
femme. Le tabou est trap fort 
Le long mfetrage ne verra ja¬ 
mais le-jour. • Pendant un an et 
deml nous avons-voyagi darts 
onze pays du monde arabe lt Id 
recherche d'une femme qui spit 
en avarice sur son temps, qui 
n’ait pas honte d’aimer. Mais 
nous n’aVons trouve que des 
femmes bris£es», se souviem 
Darina qui, dans Je film, pr€tait 
son carps aux voix des femmes. 
En rfealitfe, on se rend compte 


que Leila, c'est un peu elle. Li- 
berSe, militante, passionnfee. 
mademoiselle AJ-Joundi, che¬ 
mist er noir Evanescent, est une 
femme tnodeme : •J'ai eu la 
chance de recevotr une iduca- 
tion tres UberaJe. Quand j'avais 
. dix ans,. moil pire m'a expliqui 
la vie amoureuse et sexiielle 
d'une femme et m'a appris & ne 
pas me sehtir coupabte de mon 
corps*. A 30 ans, divorcee d£jh 
trois fois, elle a dfecidfe de met- 
,-tna Je manage de cdt£, incom¬ 
patible selon elle avec le mfetier 
ggocentrique qu'elle a choisi. 

Cinema en chantier . 

En tanr qu'actrice, Darina n'a 
toumfe que quatre films seule¬ 
ment doot U est temps (1994). 
Elle y joue le; r61e de Raya, une 
Libanaise bourgeoise rEfugide 
en France qui retbume dans son 
pays aprfes treize ans d'absence. 
pour exorciser son passd. *Je 
naimais pas ce film jusqu’d sa 
demiire projection d Amman : 
je le trouvais compliqud, peut- 
„ tore parce. que c’est le premier 
JUni de l 'apris-guerre*. Trop 
compliquE en compare!son de 
la vie qu'elle a menEe pendant 



ivn rtrur. On fume du haschich 
el on dit tout. Ces six-la sont 
devenus mes meilleurs amis. 
Un veritable ami c'est celui 
awe qui nn fume du haschich*. 

La muuvai.se utilisation de 
certains mEdicumcnts (’ncuro- 
leptiques. uanquilisanis ct unli- 
dEpresscurs) peut Eire cgale- 
mem h I'origine de la toxico¬ 
manie. all y a un an. j’ai soignt 
un pilote de ligne. cite en 
exemple le docteur Habachna. 
En raison des nombreux deca- 
lages horuires mal supportes. il 
avail besoin d'utiliser un som- 
nifere mais avec le temps, il ne 
pouvail plus s'en passer*. 

Le regard 
de la society 
sur la toxicomanie 

Dans la societE jordanienne, 
le toxicomane est la plupart du 
temps considEre comme un per- 
vers. <Ue n'arrh’e pas d mazier 
mes JWes d cause de la mau- 
vaise reputation de leur frere 
toxicomane*. se lamente une 
mfere. Le drpgufe est gEnErule- 
roem. cohident du regard de la 
societE et de la famille : •Je fit- 


«Je 

n’aimais 
pas ce film 
jnsqn*& sa 
dernifere 
projection k 
Amman*. 
Darina Al- 
Joundid 
proposde 
D est temps 
diffuse pen¬ 
dant lefestir 
valfranco- 
arabe. 


ces aonEes qu'on supposerait 
diffidles : •J'ai v£cu les plus 
beaux moments de ma vie pen¬ 
dant la guerre, tranche-L-elle. 
elle m'a appris a itre une co¬ 
medienne car on vit l itis tarn, 
spontanemerit, on ne calcule 
plus. Je n'ai jamais autant tra- 
vaiUe que pendant la guerre 
car nous devions montrer noire 
volonti de vivre. J'ai joue huit 
piices de thedfre' pendant cette 
piriode. une seule depuis. On 
mettait un an pour faire un 
film, d present on eh met trois*. 
regrette-t-elle sans provocation. 


Comme I'ensemble du pays, 
le cinEma du Li ban est au- 
jourd'hui en reconstruction : *H 
y a des cmiastes mais pas de 
cinima. Toute la production est 
assuree par la France. It foul 
crier une Industrie*. Une In¬ 
dustrie dont la pEtulante Darina 
pourrait Stre fun des piliers at 
tant que realisatrice... «Oui 
mais pas avant dix ans. Je dois 
d'abord devenir la meitleure 
actrice du monde*. ■ 

Aba Faber 



Pour l’amour fou de Mathilde et Bernard 


La femme d*& c6t4 uaJUm 
de Franfois Truffaut (1981). 
non sous-dtri en arabe. 

En pretan 

Centre cultnrel fransais. 


La femilVO d'a cot# parle de 1'aniour ranimE d'un jeune 
couple, un homme et une femme qai se sont aimEs.dans le pas- 
sE a, se.retrouvent. MEIange (finnoncence et de culpabilitE, le 
film de Francois Truffaut nous offre tro EchantiUon de vie qui 
se noum't de contradictions. Face h face, Bernard (GErard De¬ 
pardieu) et Mathilde (Fanny Ardaiit). deux pereonnages com¬ 
plexes peints par le gdnie cinEmatogr^hique du rfoGsateur. 
Bernard, un homme apparemmem simple mais compliquE ei 
son miroir. Mathilde, une- femme au caractfere difficile mais 

• . qui se rtvfele plus 
.. limpide. Bernard 

. mdntre tour d'abord 
un caracifere Equili- 
. rbrfi. n ne cherche 
que le bonheur desa 
famille. Pius taiti, on 
dEqouvre pounant sa 
• violence: pris d'une 
’ jalousie farouche, i! 
se met a.battre Ma- 
thilde. - 

Quant & elle, ses 
rEactions sont plus 
spontanEes. Sensible 
et gEnEreuse fe 
1‘figaidde Bernard et 
de' son man, elle 
compriend la fragilhE 



humaine. Mais elle se dEfie d'elle-mfeme et semble incapable de 
forger son indEpendance malgrE son aplomb. Ainsi elle recherche 
la sEcuritE de son man lorsqu'elle lui demande s'il la protEgera. 

Le rfiaiisateur joue ainsi sur HndEcision. Entre Bernard et Ma- 
thiJde, le spectateur refuse de choisir, de dormer raison fe Tun ou k 
l'autre. Truffaut nous propose d’aimer ces deux personnages 
comme lui a du les aimer. A cet egard. Mathilde reprEsente une 
socte (TEquilibre fragile entre la raison et I'amour. Elle n'est pas une 
mauvaise femme mais pfutfit une femme fatale malgrE elle; ses re¬ 
gards mystErieux dEvoilent aussi bien I'amour. l’innoncence ou la 
culpabilitE. 

Comme dans ia plupart des ceuvres de Truffaut, c'est autour de 
la femme que toume I'ensemble du film, il y a d'abord la narration 
de Mme Jouve qui joue le idle de confident au prfes des specia-' 
teurs. Elle nous invite k nous identifier & I'histoire ou aux person¬ 
nages. En mfeme temps, c'est elle qui apporte le recu! indispensable 
pour cornprendre que vingt ans aprfes. I'amour des amants a EtE ex- 
cessif. Er elle est comme le club de tennis dont elle s'occupe: un 
croisemem, tout passe par elle. 

La femme encore, avec Mathilde. qui inspire dfes le dEbut le dE- 
roulemerit de 1'intrigue et dont le visage de plus et^plus Emouvant 
traverse toute. I'histoire. Jusqu'fe la sefene finale (notre photo), sefene 
Choquante sil en -est. LfiEroTne referrne ainsi tragiquement 
I'histoire de ce couple dechiranL Sur ses tevres. un sourire. Sou- 
lagement triomphant aprfes avoir tant souffert ou amertume du dE- 
sespoir ? Un doute que Truffaut prend soin de ne pas lever. ■ 

Atine Mango 


mais mes joints en cachette. 
dans la sake de bain, raconte 
Samer, pfere d'un enfant. Ma 
femme m'a surpris un jour. Je 
Tai fail jurer sur le Coran de 
ne le dire d personne et surtout 
pas d sa famille*. Mais pour se 
procurer sa dose quotidienne, le 
toxicomane aiiEnE est prEt h 
tout sarrifier. En cela, il est un 
criminel potentiel, un voleur ou 
le prochain vendeur de drogues 
qui sont devenues son seul cen¬ 
tre d'intEreL • C'est mon frere 
mais je le deteste, enrage Ah- 
kun en p leu rant, c'est plus fort 
que moL Je ne peux pas outlier 
qu'il a dichiri mes livres la 
veille de I'examen. La maison 
est devenue un veritable service 
d'urgences hospitaller. La ten¬ 
sion, les scenes quotidiennes 
qu'il fait d ma mire quand 
Vargent lui manque... Quel 
igo'iste ! Il a gdche la vie de 
/mil personnes pour son plaisir 
noir*. 

Neanmoins, la famille sem¬ 
ble prSte la plupart du temps k 
aider son toxicomane. * Quand 
il sortira de prison, je vendrai 
mes- bijoux et je lui donnerai 
l'argent pour monter un petit 


commerce», confle une 
mfere eplorde. Son fils est 
en prison depuis deux 
ans h la suite de Catuque 
d'une pharmacie pour sc 
procurer des tranquilii- 
sants. iLors de ma dcr- 
niere visile, il m'a jure 
qu'il serait comme il 

foul*... 

C'est enfin la famille 
qui pousse le droguE a sc 
soigner : »Nous ou 

Vheroine*. Docteur Ha- 
bachna confirme qu‘*i7 v 
a beaucoup de toxico- 
manes qui viennem se 
soigner pour satisfairc 
leurs families, its ne sont 
pas vraimenl convain- 
cus*. 

Comment 
mettre fin 
A cette galere ? 

Renoncer a une 
drogue est une question 
de volontE mais pas sculemenL 
Le traitement de la toxicomanie 
comportc deux phases. Tout 
d'abord le sevrage, une periodc 
de dix jours a trois semaines 
nEcessaire pour se de harms sc r 
de la dEpcndance physique et 
qui est accompagnee de dou- 
leurs, dc convulsions ou 
d'hallucinations. 

Ensuiie, il faut soigner la d£- 
pendance psychique,de loin la 
phase la plus difficile. *Le toxi¬ 
comane aspire ouvertement a 
la libene et secretcment encore 
d la drogue >. souligne Mouha- 
mad Habachna. 

La therapie de groupe est 
utilisEe dans i’h&pital AI- 
Rashid. Des toxico sevrEs se 
rEunisseni pour discuter de 
leurs situation, de leur maniere 
de vaincre le mal. Pour sa part. 
Samer I'ohcien hEroTnomane 
doute de 1'efficacitE de ce traite¬ 
ment : *Tous les laxicomancs 
parlent de leur passe (comment 
se procurer les drogues etc...), 
un passe qu'un toxicomane se- 
vre prejere outlier*. 

Les cures de dEsimoxication 
component en effet des Echecs, 


pire encore des rEcidives. vRien 
ne derange plus un mcdecin 
que de revoir a Thopital un tox- 
icomane qu'on a dejd soigne*. 
indique Ic docteur Habachna. 
Les ancicns compagnons de 
drogue sont les pi res ennemis 
d'un sujet sevre... 

* Un tourbillon*. ainsi Samer 
dEcrit son possE d'uccroc a 
I'hEroVnc. Cc qui nc I'empeche 
pas de regretter -la paix inte- 
rieurc* du haschich. Son m£de- 
cin. a coie de lui, I'inlerrompi 
en colere : * Tu cs en train de 
faire la cour au haschich. Tu 
veuxy rewnir ?». ■ 

Tahrir Salah 

(1) Cette expression de- 
signe, dans le jargon des toxi¬ 
co manes. un papier piie 
d’une certaine Tagon et utilise 
pour renifler la fu : nee de 
1’hErolne brulee. 


Que dit la loi ? 

Selon 1'article 14 du 
code pEnal. tout individu 
qui importe. achfete. pro- 
duit une drogue pour la 
consommer ou bien qui 
cultive certaines pi antes il- 
licites pour en faire le 
commerce, subit une de 
ces deux sanctions: 

- une -peine de prison, 
de six mcris a deux ans 

- une amende de 2000 fe 
3000 dinars. 

Le tribunal a la libertE 
de substituer ces sanctions 
par le traitement du dro¬ 
guE dans un hdpital spE- 
rialisE. Ce traitement doit 
.se dErouler confidentielle- 
ment. 

■ Enfin. quand le prEvenu 
decide de liii-mSme de se 
soigner, il h'y a pas.de 
poursuites pEnales. ■ ' - 
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■■ • Yisages.crisralhWen chrection du gjfend 


(f6tre 'jiauB* fEtE/jtiusdeare tables ‘ 

.;■« de? ctiai.ses. ep pbit '■ Wane anenderit ’ 

•June r -“- 


I :.- ficra “ < Les. plnsrpails bqtveptdu latt et les 

: HiahaxaMc]bein,j6 souriant snrvMirqui 
: n’arrftte pas de. courrr d une fcablfe. aTautre, 
. expbque quB ia 'aj^orite .d^ speoateucs 
' sont vraifi spEdaleinEnt pour .fi: niifch a 
-qtie peudVobfe-eux -sont des-pensiomtaires 

. cortfoir n'est;pas tte,gofe;des efiertts du mor 
. • merit; ia teote esi hM»5e.>fide= pendant twit 
le match. •'}. ' • ‘ 

n .ek. 'ft=pc3rie: iBli30f?et.js<^ ia.brise’ 


. fraJche - da . sd&, ~ :(uib : tfizaine; 
tfhomrhes, qar oitt-fair^ ;/ 
s'entiuyer# sonrd^'pi^s " 

.ft -nsstet scmifer:sur. les, : 

16 Ecrans/de. 

.groiipEs .pfw.-fotfaiqr.jaii'.' 

'■grand muf dlihages irfis . 

' airactif. .. ^- ;v - 

Qtwkjur^uns-sdat.',- 
venus flvecjlms ' pe- 
; .titer am»5S, ! ; ua.-poi.. 

bien.:haMnEes';. 

'■.pour ’i'ocdasjCH)J : 
iCPautres; -;cKg&r -■ 
chent de uwiver jme ; 
place 
les 

eos dans la Qcmperdd 
. .monde. A.-voir fes.Jor-r 
damms simfenir leurs 
compatriotes 
d’A^abie; >.Von-.- ->i ; 
rimpressfen -' que its- - 
Arabes, '. grfice s -au" 

.'few, ;■ vwff. - *eBt»'yer -‘. r--,: : .. • 

ienr fe -mwabreuses 


qu'd present pqrce que j'Arabie .Saoudite 
joue*, ‘ajoute-t-ii.en monfrant des dizaines 
- de petits papiers siir tesquel? les plfents ont 
inscrit leur favori avant; le-.dEbut.de ja ren¬ 
contre; utr plEbiscite pour-les Saoudiens. . 


f f?AWCE03 


yierge. Ley; visa^s ^dfiij^khis; Snr testa- 
' b'les, pn rempiace te : cafe;par une^-bifere 
pour essaycf de se -center, .-O'^redes et 

Quelques. erfs, 1 de r^s applaadisso- 
- meijt& ^ j^nE^ uae i^^ de fSomb 
Ecrase edi espace. qui deamait Eire voud a 
i'excitatiotL Seufes palpitations, les sooae- 
ries des . portables- qa'on n'a-pas oobliEs 
ponrfte plspa^er fe c&E de la. vie sod ale. . 

Vers ifii^.- pifeojiear.lart: pour : lfi Dano- 
maifc. Btde dims .le. public -tie Hnter.Con.. 
■- Les.visages iript .pfas-fcrmjSs-^qne jamais, 
. presque sahsifewpowseah.^ les. raws cris et 
rices des..enfepts Epicaata-peuim‘ match 
' sans. iosEzft;^ .'use - mnssspfere:'mopie; 
Qtiekpics^ahSSfi coar^^ r^^cfgre.'fcs’ 


flnuif n 
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delaPalestine ? 

.-Rana Mnhiasfe qui-s'en 
fbut ;cb foot, est tout de 
rafone" : venue avec 
quebjue^. eppines 
hiSKhre de. prendre 
. uri . airtout,- et 
peiit-€tre jeter. up 
coup d'ceil sur le 
score : *On voukdt 
. -■sortir et on a pens€ 
. que la . terrasse de 
Vinter.Commensal imh 
.. urt boti ’ endroit. Quota "au. 
football, Cgla ne m'interesse pas 
trop, je n'ai-presque rien vu du 
match*. Rana Naber, in r&- 
" . .vanche,- esTune vEriiable fan 
‘ et malgrE la'cohvqrsadon'ppc- 
manentc de ses amies, .tente 
de suiyre le -maScb.-«Je'suis 
•- ' venue ici spgcialemem pour 
■ 'le.foot sur.un grand Aran parce;que cela 
-dome, plus * d'ambiattA*, exjtiiqae-i-elie. 

- Questroh ambiahe^^^ n^teureiuenreni, ce 
n'est pas vraixnent qsi. Au'coup ide^iffla.fi¬ 
nal, rArabit' SatHJdiie - a perdu, sur la ter¬ 
rasse de Itnter.Ccm, c’est la" fin du.nxmde. 
hrperte de la Palestinc ou -une nouvelle 
Guerre du .Golfe.- Bdf^our tristesse et de¬ 
ception ! .*Je suis drabe etje voultus qu'un 
pays arabe.gagpe pour tjuHl ail une bonne 
position dims le. Mondial*, adiDel Quasi 
Ahmad sans cacherson dEsanoi. 

- Avec des -gudiles d'enterremeht, les di- 
eats commenceitf i quitter lew «stadb» 
dnq filoiki.-Question : ies tEIEspectateurs 
de Basse-Ville scnU-ilfe aussi morose* ? 

Saotaa Abn Sharar 

Retrouveji ta rubriqne de Samoa Aba 
Sharar, chaqac semaine dans votre jour- 
naf pendant toute la dnree du MondiaL 
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Star of the week 

Baggio comes 
through this time 


PARIS — This- ttcne. Roberto 
Baggio didn't miss. Baggib- 
the man whose tafia! penally 
kick, handed the World Cop 
tide to Brazil tour visits aao. 
scored from one with six mm- 
rp fniirnr ng , 1 gjfving Italy a 
1-2 tie with Chile on Thars- 
day. His success averted a 
major upset Err the opener at' 
Group B. “What happened: 
tour years ago doesn't count 
right now." said. Italy's couch. 
Ct’seir e frlaldh if. “f was 
p tensed with the team's reac¬ 
tion and its thirsr fora, goaL - 

The JL-year-oiif striker, 
recalled to the rmlf.tn linm p 
after playing onLy one national 
team same in three years. 
calraly'scnt the bail past goal¬ 
keeper Nelson Tapia: aiirr 
Ranald Fa ernes' right atm 
couldn't get out of the way af 
R.i*inih ~i» pass into rfrn- penalty 
area. 

Until then. Chfle was potsed 
far one of its biggest vserories 
on the strength of two goals by 
Marcelo Salas. Daly's other 
goal, by Christian Vieri. was 
set up by Baggio with a side¬ 
ways pass.M 




Mondial fashion 

Chips to Samba, fans go to any 
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A hard 


'six days,! Tam’s East-Meets-West Designs 
seven nights’ 


By Mimi Alins 



By Michael O'Sullivan 


MUCH OF the action of ‘Six 
Days. Seven Nights' centers 
around a small plane with 
hrokert landing gear mired in 
the .sand of a South Pacific 
heach. and that unfortunate 
image proves to be an apt met¬ 
aphor for the film itself. 

Pan comedy, part adventure 
and part romance, the movie is 
neither particularly loathsome 
nor lovable, but exerts most of 



its limited resources trying fit¬ 
fully to get airborne’ While 
sporadically capable of flight, 
the narrative is effectively 
grounded by uninspired cast¬ 
ing. bland writing and a prem¬ 
ise that has been done to death 
innumerable times before. 

The formula will be familiar 
to audiences from ‘The African 
Queen'. ‘Romancing the 
Slone' and their by-now-tired 
ilk: A couple of polar opposites 
get thrown together in the wild 
and. after initial 
comcdic bicker¬ 
ing and the bond¬ 
ing that inevita¬ 
bly results from 
life-threatening 
danger. love 
rears its unlikely 
head. 

Here, the mis¬ 
matched duo are 
played by Anne 
Heche as a pep¬ 
pery New York 
magazine editor 
Robin Manrae. 
and Harrison 
Ford as a salty 
■airplane pilot 
Quinn Harris. 

In the middle of a 
vacation on the 
tropical island of 
Makatea. where 
boyfriend Frank ' 
Martin (David 
Schwirmncr; has 
just proposed 

iiiui i iage. 

Robin's high- 


powered job suddenly beckons 
.her hack to neighboring Tahiti 
for a one-day photo shoot. On 
the flight there, in Quinn’s tiny, 
battered charter plane, a fast- 
moving squall forces the odd 
couple down on j deserted 
island, where they must con¬ 
tend with wild pigs, scorpions, 
starvation, earthquakes, pirates 
and each other. 

At this point, the film devel¬ 
ops its own engine trouble 
when it becomes apparent that 
there is little real chemistry 
between (he gruff-but-Invable 
Ford and the acerbic-but-well- 
groomed Heche. 

Nonetheless, because die 
script calls for it land for no 
other reason than the fact that 
he gallantly pulled a snake out 
of her shorts). Quinn and Robin 
are eventually rolling and 
smooching in the surf a la 
"From Here to Eternity." 

As Quinn. Ford provides the 
film’s only solid, rooted pres¬ 
ence. It's obvious why his 
rugged good looks and can-do 
spirit would appeal to Robin. 
On the other hand, his attrac¬ 
tion to her remains a mystery 
every iime she opens’ her 
mouth. Strident, without a sug¬ 
gestion oT effervescence. 
Robin's empowered woman of 
the IWs comes across as. just 
plain annoying, instead of 
being endearing.* - -- 

LA Ti/hes-Wushington Post 
News Service 


IN VIVIENNE Tam's world, 
beatific Buddhas, mythic drag¬ 
ons. Fierce tigers, chubby Chi¬ 
nese babies, sacred lotus flow¬ 
ers and Chairman Mao's stem 
moon face decorate a vividly 
colored landscape. Such Asian 
motifs are in her blood, and 
priming them on clingy stretch 
nvlnn netting has made Tam 
one of the decade's most «rigi- 
nai and popular fashion design¬ 
ers in America. 

Other successful designers 
have shown the influence of 
their backgrounds in their 
work. Gianni Vcrsacc often 
used imagery remembered 
from his southern Italian child¬ 
hood. and Dolce & Gabbana 
regularly celebrate their native 
Sicily in their operatic 
collections. 

The 41 -year-old Tam is par¬ 
ticularly passionate about 
reflecting her heritage in her 
clothes because she grew up in 
Hong Kong, where the tradi¬ 
tional colonialist disrespect lor 
indigenous culture flourished. 
On a recent visit to Los 
Angeles, she spoke about how 
British imperialism fostered a 
hunger for identity in the Chi- 
nesc-hom girl. 

"My parents practiced Con¬ 
fucianism. hut i went to a Cath¬ 
olic school. :uid everything 
there was Christian." she said. 
“AH the children with Chinese 
names had to take on an Eng¬ 
lish name like John or Mary, 
because that was easier for the 
English teachers. We had very 
few classes about Chinese liter¬ 
ature or culture. Instead of try¬ 
ing to learn about our culture, 
it was more convenient for 
them to just impose theirs on 
the colony." 

In the Hong Kong of Tam's 
youth, fashion was" enthralled 
with European and English 
brands. She begtin sewing her 
own clothes as a child and 
enjoyed crocheting and 
needlework. 

"When you work with your 
hands, you can really feel the 
texture of the material." she 
said. 

She admired traditional Chi¬ 
nese crafts sold in local depart¬ 
ment stores. Flowers were 
embroidered on linens and 
silks, and hand-beading was a 
finely practiced art. She 
wanted to use such traditional 
techniques in a modem way. 



Fashion designer Vivienne Tam, 41, wears her desert print on a stretch nylon dress with 
shirred bodice, photo by Kirk AfcKoy. 


with a Chinese influence in 
Hong Kong, there was no way 
it would he understood. Only 
things coming out of the West 
were appreciated." she said. 

So, in I9N2. she packed her 
first small collection in a plas¬ 
tic duffel bag and went to New 
York. 

“I felt right away that New 
York was my place." she said. 
"No matter who you are. you 


have the freedom to do what 
~ "WtwnT grahrated from the^-'-ypu-waru ttfdtHherer" 


department store buyers, confi¬ 
dent that once they saw her 
designs, they would buy them. 
The clothes were well 
received, and orders for that 
First collection came from 
Macy's and a number of New 
York boutiques, which 
launched her American career. 

Her business grew slowly 
once she moved to New York. 
She never hired a sales repre¬ 
sentative, took on a partner or 


everything from fabric ordering 
to bookkeeping. At her first 
boutique ihow, a chance to 
reach buyers from.around the 
country, she even served as her 
own model. 

Her breakthrough came in 
1994, when she spent more 
than S 100,000 of hard-earned 
profit on a major runway show, 
In the following- three years. 


Polytechnic Institute, where 1 
studied art and dressmaking. I 
knew that if l did something 


Determination and persis¬ 
tence sustained her as she 
knocked on the doors of 


. . __ sales tripled, reaching their ciif- __ 

tevd‘ 0P^ ye ruffilte ftim? j i^iihig i u 
saved or reinvested in the busi- ally. Today, there are six 
ness, and Tam welcomed the ' Vivienne .Tam stores, one in . - 
opportunity to learn about New York City, die rest in 


Asia. In other major U.S. cit¬ 
ies. such as Los Angeles- her 
clothes are sold at Blooming- 
dale’s. Neiman Marcus and 

Saks, jjnd in many boutiques. 

In the early days*, one nl 
Tam's biggest challenges was 
convincing people in Hon? 
Kong and China that tradi¬ 
tional.. handiwork could be 
updated. 

-*‘l wanted to do coioilui 
embroidery on nylon netting, 
and they would tell me. ‘Oh. 

•• no. Not possible to make ihaL 
- Wc embroider on silk or 
linen.' It was vay frustrating. " 
she said. 

Visits to China, just opening 
: to foreign visitors in the 
1980s. were also journeys of 
exploration for Tam. 

“1 needed to go there and 
feel what China is." she said. 
“At first. I was shocked by 
everything f saw- Hong Kong 
is small and cramped. In 
China, the landscape is vast 
and beautiful. Each time I trav¬ 
eled. I collected niore things 
and saw more of the country's 
art It became my mission to 
translate Chinese elements 
into fashion." 

After visiting Bhutan, sym¬ 
bols .. of Tibetan Buddhism 
have now' infused into her lat¬ 
est collection! 

The nylon mesh that turns 
•up in different guises in every 
Tam collection is a miracle 
fabric, It doesn't wrinkle, 
stretches to fit the body and is 
nearly weightless. It only has 
to be dipped in water to he 
cleansed. Pregnant women 
flaunting their expanding bel¬ 
lies lave to wear iL 
. ‘‘For me. it's beautiful to see 
women of all different ages, 
shapes and sizes wearing my 
clothes." Tam said. Tin a 
woman, and I understand a 
woman's body. There arc cer¬ 
tain parts , you want to show 
off. arid other parts dial you 
don’t wont to exaggerate. 
Some women ore afraid of 
wearing clothes that show 
their bodies, but I say. ‘Why 
worry?’ -Imperfections give a 
woman % character. Everyone 
lias them." • t ■ ' 

When Tam appears at 
stores, she is' a magnet for 
Asian/American - - design 
students. 

‘They want to know hnw I 
made it. and I teij them. You 
just hare to be yourself.' . You 
ha ve.to tru s t- yo urself aruiJuve. 


LA Tones-Waskbtgten Post 
News Service 
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Hotel Suites 
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ORLANE 

Beauty Institute 

O Facials 

• Body 'kin trratmen: 

O l leke-up 

O Kutoptan manicures <£• 
padictirt". 

Qweider Trading Est 

Tel: 695049 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room..! 


MAitWrEL 


Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Darotl Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Exoatriates and Businessmen 



Many villas and 
^apartments for rent 
and sale. Furnished 
and unfurnished 

For more information call: 

Abdoun Real Estate 

S920605/5920609/079-30007 

Web site: 

www.abdoun.com.jo 



We save you more 



Thsrmou pleasurable shopping 
experience .. It's just about 
everything you need. 31 low prices. 
Amman-?ih Circle Tel: 814129 . 



The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

/si Circle. Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyyah Girls School 

Take away is available 

Open daily 12:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 


Enjoy Reading 
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IdealSoft showcases its technology 
at Oracle Corp. headquarters 

__ _:»ni cnPrware nrofects 


Edited by Zeid Nasser 


19 inch monitors to 
fill the ‘visual’ gap 

, In many ways. 19 inch mon 


JORDAN-BASED software 
development company. Ideal- 
Soft Ltd. has added another 
achievement to its 
portfolio. being 
noted by Oracle 
Corporation as 
having 'extremely 
interesting’ 

technology. 

Oracle, one of 
the world's biggest soltware 
technology companies has 
invited IdealSoft senior stall 
members— Mr. Imad Malhas. 
president of the company, and 
Mr. Jalai Abdel Qader. vice 
president for developtnent 


to present their software isph - 
noloey and discuss specific 
software issues and develop¬ 



ments related to ‘UI features, 
runtime repository and 
translation'. 

IdealSoft has acquired Ora¬ 
cle knowtedac and experience 
over the years, by servicing a 
number of massive local and 


regional software project 5 ’ 
and have been approached by 
companies from all over the 
world to deliver Oracle- 
based development and 
solutions. 

IdealSoft also pro¬ 
vides off-the-shelf soft¬ 
ware packages, includ¬ 
ing the popular 

accounting solution. At 
Muhasib A1 Mithali and and 

others. . r . 

IdealSoft Ltd. is pan of die 
Ideal Croup of companies that 
also comprises Ideal Systems, 
Ideal Dimensions and Ideal-. 

Tech. ■ 


New 


WHILE MOST computer users 
wouldn't mind having a larger 
screen, the choice over the past 
years has been somewhat 
iimited. 

With the 15 Inch standard 
having been adopted as pan of 
the basic configuration by 
many suppliers, the first 
step up to a 17 inch monitor 
doesn’L seem to 
impressive. 

Also, moving up to a 
21 inch monitor is far to 
radical. especially 

financially. 

Amidst this situation. 

19 inch monitors are find¬ 
ing a way into the PC 
market, with major manu¬ 
facturers adopting the 
standard. 

Philips. Hitachi and 

ViewSonic, among others, 
are delivering advanced 19 
inch models, which open up 
a whole new world of vision 
for business users. Internet 
surfers and graphic designers. 

Utilizing advanced CRT 
technologies. 19 inch monitors 
develop "impressive resolution 
of up to 1600 X 1200. and 
incorporate multimedia features 
such as speakers or a built-in 
microphone. 

Accordingly. 19 inch moni¬ 
tors actually do offer a step-up 
from 17 inch monitors, espe¬ 
cially older models. 

Modern designs applied to 


monitors nowadays ensure 
that the desk space occupied 
by your 19 inch monitor will 
be modest, thanks to the 
smaller surface area of the 
base— footprint. 

With a wide set of con¬ 



nectivity options, 19 inch 
monitors make the best of 
‘open' designs which have 
become a technical demand in 
today’s computing 

environments. 

Priced between $700 and 
$1000 on the international 
market. 19 inch monitors 
come at a middle-ground price 
between 17 inch and 21 inch 
monitors. 


In many ways. 19 inch mon¬ 
itors represent an exciting 
development for computer 
users, seeking purchase bigger 
monitors, but wary of the rela- 
tivelv high prices of monitors 
of 21* inch sizes and above. 

Deciding on the ideal 
monitor sfze for you is 
basically governed by 
vour requirements. 19 
'inch monitors typically 
offer around 25 per¬ 
cent more screen space 
than 17 inch monitors, 
which could be 
enough to make a dit- 1 
ference in your pro¬ 
ductivity: if the tasks 
at hand require the 
additional visual 
space. 

For graphic 
design and publish¬ 
ing organizations, in 
particularly. 19 inch 
monitors will offer the 
option to 'see more' 
of the publication or design 
elements, on smaller computer 
systems dedicated to junior or 
middle management designers 
and publishing staff. 

With technologies that 
ensure anti-glare and anti- 
reflection Features, added to 
SupetContrast and Crystal 
Clear technologies: any new 
monitors should be a pleasure 
to look at. 19 inch models are 
no expectation. ■ 


A Year 2000 seminar 
• Webs of Jordan is organiz¬ 
ing an event entitled ‘Year 
2000 issue. Remedies and 
Verification Tools . m 
Amman, to be delivered by a 
US company called Legacy 
Solutions. 

The services offered by 
Legacy with regard to the 
‘Year 2000 issue’ aim to opti¬ 
mize the process of year 2000 
compliance, targeting leading 
multinational companies 
worldwide. 

Legacy provides an m- 
depth year 2000 needs assess¬ 
ment service, with cost effec¬ 
tive solutions. The seminar 
will be presented by two top 
i experts from Legacy Solu¬ 
tions and will include a lull 


day. comprehensive seminar 
at the Marriott Hotel on 6 
Julv 1998. For more informa¬ 
tion. send an email to 
H S P to 1 nets.com .J o. 

Slower PC sales growth 
this quarter 

• International data Corpora¬ 
tion (IDO has forecasted a 
slowdown in in the global 
personal computer market, 
during the second quarter of 
this vear. 

I DC expects growth ot only 

9 percent lor that period, 
which is lower than last years 
11 percent growth for the 
Mime period. 

This change is largely due 

10 the economic slowdown in 


East Asia in addition to mod¬ 
est growth in certain PC sec¬ 
tors. such as the notebook 
market. 

Although PC shipments 
have risen quite well in cer¬ 
tain markets, such as the 
United States, lower prices 
have put so much pressure on 
profit margins, which has 
resulted in relatively lower 
revenues. 

In both Europe and the 
United States, the PC market 
is expected to grow by around 
14 percent for the second 
quarter of 1998. 

In East Asia, growth fig¬ 
ures hover around a modest 5 
percent, which resembles a 
decrease from last year. 


Adobe PhotoShop 5.0 arrives 


THE LATEST version ot 
Adobe PhotoShop is out. and 
it adds a number of impres¬ 
sive features to this leading 
application. 

One major adjustment is 
the ability to ‘undo a scries 
of steps, allowing more safety 
of procedures. Also. Photo- 
Shop 5.0 supports the ICC 
.color standards, allowing 
more compatibility among 
images shared across different 
platforms. The application 
now offers better ‘letter 


manipulation on photos, 
and delivers a series of 
new filters. The ability to 
add three dimensional 
aspects to images pro¬ 
vides a neat feature which 
should prove to be quite 
popular. 

These features, coupled 
with a rich history and 
wide user base, ensure 
that Adobe PhotoShop 
represents the industry 
standard in computer 
graphics. 
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Bye hye BYTE j ' 

rrs NOW official. fot£ « 

a special ‘farewell formation technology sector. I ■ 

years of serving the M,d ^International m I 

efit from the monthly edito- ——I 
rial material and information ■ m \ ^N . I 

which it translated and local- | w a H I 

ized to suit the Middle East- ■ £ V I 

em market Of course, a large M * m M J I I 
part of BYTE Middle East s • I 

material-is locally produced. , . market develop- I 

the name, of its parent I 

publication. | 

BYTE Middle East has - 3 

a special place in our ■ S I 

hearts because it was - |- 

established by Jordanians. , / 1 

who partnered with inves- wyJj) U M 

tors from-the Gulf to pro- $] | 

duce a pioneering project: J] I 

a pan Arab, Arabic- I 

language information - id I 

technology magazine to . N I 

cater to the needs of com- • - I 

puter users all over the _____ •mgggg/ggf- —V- I 

Sok off in October 1994, '. 1 I 

amidst much enthusiasm ■. rrezrrr — 7 ' JI 

and backing from the top ^ ~ . --—* I 

a 2 ine was distributed to some 20X00 readers in the Middjc I 
East, North Africa and some parts of Europe. ' I 

Working from a regional office in Amman, this title: man- 1 
aged to proVe that Jordanian editorial and design I 

capable reproducing a worid-class publication;-the first pan- I 

Arab magazine 10 be tKBed in Amman. w . J 

TraXnaliy, the publishing bubs of the A ^ b World are tn A 
Lebanon, Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Thanks 10 BYTE Middles 
■ East. Jordan was added to this presngiqus DsL ■ 

BYTE Middle East served Arab^computer users, dchvenng a 
comnrehensive, monthly information package. The team 
\,S^BnEMiddle East includes Mfoon TabrffiuJ^ama 
El-Sherif Hassan Shahin, Walid A1 As far and many others. 

I. myself; worked on this pioneering nde for a bneTpenod 
around four years ago when it started. Enthusiasm to senre Ara- 
hie : computer readers was always the major driving force 
hehind^FTE Middle East. As we say good bye, we salute 
BYTE Middle East staff "for all tbaf efforts fand hope that 
void created in computer joun^sm will be spon be filled by 

others.!. ", _ 


[•<4+^*1 


Global One is the pioneering provider of full Internet services in Jordan 

Sales Department tel: 569-7777 . Fax: 569-7111 E-mail: info@go.cora.jo 
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Japanese parents find 


Send or receive 
money worldwide 
within few minutes 


new ways to 


WESTERN MONEY 

ONION TRANSFER 
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By Sonni Efron 

MRS F planted a tiny hugging 
device in her 16 -year-old 
daughter's school bag this 
sprinc. and she's glad she did. 

The "girl had been skipping 
classes. pleading illness, 
though she did not look sick. 
Then there were the times she 
begged her mother for money, 
though she would not say 
exactly why she needed it. 
While' she was sleeping, her 
mother look her mobile phone 
and hit the ‘redial - button to 
find oui w ho she had been call¬ 
ing. but came up with no clues. 
Fearins that her daughter was 
being bullied hy classmates, an 
endemic problem in Japanese 
schools where violence is ris¬ 
ing sharply. Mrs- l 7 finally 
called Angle Corp. 

The midtown detective firm 
spends most of its time on con¬ 
ventional gumshoe pursuits 
such as investigating adultery, 
embezzlement and stalkings. 
But it also offers a discounted 
electronic sleuthing service for 
anxious parents, that it says 
draws about 20 new inquiries a 
day. 

Bugging one's child is 
hardSy'considcrcd normal here, 
nor in it commonplace. News¬ 
paper reports and a TV docu¬ 
mentary about the debut of kid- 
lapping lias set oft' alarm bells, 
and i> a >\ mptom of u broader 
erosion in the confidence and 
trust that have long under¬ 
pinned the tightly woven Japa¬ 
nese social fabric. 

Leading child advocates 
denounce parental spying as a 
| dreadful step that is likely to 
further estrange the very 
youngsters who most need to. 
trust and confide in an adult, 
‘it’s a horrible form of remote 
control." said M;uiabu Salo. a 
Tokyo University education 
professor. 

. Nevertheless, the media, law- 
j vers and other sources report 
.lit apparent increase in bug- 
sing and other monitoring 
devices hy all age groups as 
the gadgets become cheaper, 
easier to buy and more clev¬ 
erly disguised in everything 
from pens to radios, calcula¬ 
tors. clocks and even exten¬ 
sion cords. Eycr-morc miniat¬ 
urized microphones, 

transmitters and cameras make 
it simple for the suspicious to 




Staffer at Angle Corp. detective firm shows how to plant a 
bugging device in a charm. 

I 

spy on spouses, employees, ver, surreptitious jistenmg, 

business competitors, political recording or filming are all 

foes, neighbors, and uncom- legal, as long as no crime is 

municative children. Mrsl committed when planting the 

F, who spoke only on condi- bugging device. - The 

tion of anonymity, used a argument that children haya 

device the size of a credit card privacy rights is new, and by- 

that costs about $750 and no means widely accepted, in* 

transmits high-quality sound Japan, legal experts said.. It is 

to a receiver up 10 1,000 feet impossible to know how-wide- 

away. Parents can rent a spread bugging has become 
bug from Angle and listen to becaase few people who dis- 
iheir children's conversations cover they have been spied 
for days or weeks. Or they can . ..upon complain to the pohee. 
pay the detectives to do it for and authorities do not keep 
them, following the child at a statistics on the rare wiretap- 
discreet distance, recording ping cases that are reported, 
evidence. against tormentors Civil lawsuits for invasion of 
and sweeping in tike guardian 
angels to rescue a child whose 
life is taking a dangerous cum. 

Recently, detectives burst into 
a department store restroom 
after hearing a bully dunking 
her victim's head into a sink 
full of water. They also per¬ 
suaded a ‘love hotel'- to turn 


privacy are rare. .• . . - 

Constant media interest; the 
huge selection of wiretaps,, hid¬ 
den cameras and bug-detecting 
devices displayed on the shelves 
of certain electronic stores and 
the number of magazine ads for 
mail-order sales of 'such prod¬ 
ucts, suggest a healthy market 


ping the phone of the mayor 
or Miiake in western Japan, 
and- a radical student group 
was nabbed for tappirigr.a pro¬ 
fessor. who had angered its 
members. - • 

. “In schools, business and 
politics,- and in the relation¬ 
ships between citizens and 
their government, confidence ; 
is quickly eroding." Suzuki ' 
lamented. 'The old Japanese 
value of ’Let’s ' trust each 
other’ is crumbling. Instead, 
it’s ‘Let’s steal information 
from each other -and use it to , 
get each other.’” 

When parents suspect that 
something is amiss, they are . 
usually right. Kohama. said. 
Fewer than 10 percent cf Jhe 
teen cases that he investig&tes 
turn out to-be false alarms. 

• The" deiectiveV . observa¬ 
tions, of teen life in the raw 
would certainly give a parent 
grounds for paranom- 

As for Mrs. F, she said she 
tape-recorded her daughter s 
' conversation and learned_uiat 
•' the giri was being humiliated 
and ordered about like a ser¬ 
vant by 'several ■ classmates 

• The girl was made to buy jmc* 

■ and .notebooks for. the enurr 

-gang and was once told to gt 
buy them Chanel, lipsticks 
Mrs.- -F said.- She ultimate!] 
brought .the tape- to the girls 
teacher, who confronted UJ 

• - bullies .and ' eventual!; 

extracted ari apology.- 
Shocked to learn that sh 
had teen surreptitiously# ^ 

. her daughter .eventually"-»® 
gave her. Mrs. F said, . 

“She . said. "As long J 

• you’ve .told.me now..its a 

' -right;*" the -mbtfier .said- "Si 

■ft. sa 1/nAll) fft 
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out a schoolgirl who had just - for. - electronic spying; ' The 

i mnm lulth n mirlHt/i- Vnmrin-r nRUl4lin(Wr. * ljD3H 8 


rented a room with a middle- 
aged man. Three days of full¬ 
time kiddie surveillance costs 
$1,120. 

‘it’s cheap." Kohama. who 
is head of the service, said. 
Many parents gladly pay more 
for three months of tuition in 
cram schools that they, hope 
will help get their children Into 
a good college. "We've done 
hundreds of cases over the last 
four years." Wiretapping tele- 


Yamiwri newspaper, 'Japan’s 
largest recently dubbed this^A 
Bugging -Society^ ' Tsuguhkfe 
Suzuki, ativil liberties saorney; 
who has successfully sueef the - 
police over wiretaps,; v^hich. 
authorities are forbidden to da 
here, said Tie betieves that bug¬ 
ging is mr the rise in Japan, as-, 
the ‘infdnnarion society* makes 
purloined ' '• - -commonications 
more valuable ... : 

Corporate espi6nage-is con- 


ohones is illegal in Japan, but v sidered a . facL^oS-,;4iTe- r n^e. 
'it is not illegal to make or sell .Anecdotal, evidence 
tapping devices, and those . gests a" ri'se- m. poTificdib^g-; 
who use them are rarely ging..Recently, a man?ib g4yed . 

caught or prosecuted. Morco- a two-year jtul: teTra 


dfd not want me to. know tm 
; she .was’hot resisting fthe bt|| 
litsj when she .should 
been resisting. She didh t-v® 
' me to "see that pairbf neg 
^Wouid she- recommend W 
tapping te-a friend?. .. • J 

Yes, if the parehis are. p! 
-. pared for what they hearr J 
■ , ‘if . your child vrould ^ 
you, it would be fine, Wy 
^“they .feel they .can’t teJM 

you, ihe only way to know J 

triith'is ; »;sneak.O-tw&^ 
;■ dieir things." #te;Smd; J* S 
" dpn-'i do it.' yOti AVon t 
'-tee real trutfLT*; ; r '--,' '.*a 
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